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In Memoriam 


Bis Eminence 


Patrick Cardinal Hayes 


The Editors and Publishers of THE HOMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL REVIEW, together with their many thou- 
sands of readers throughout the United States and 
elsewhere, are deeply grieved at the passing of His 
Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of 
New York. 

This illustrious Prince of the Church, who like many 
other great men had sprung from lowly origin, became 
a conspicuous moral and religious leader and organizer. 
There was no activity of the Church in which Cardinal 
Hayes was not interested. His concern for the poor 
and for the “‘least of the brethren”’ in his great Arch- 
diocese was paralleled by his zeal for education, preach- 
ing, missionary work and Catholic literature. 

He governed, not like one possessing great authority 
and power, but like the devout and gentle follower of 
Christ that he was. He never needed to issue severe 
edicts or threats; his subjects both in the clergy and the 
laity instinctively reverenced him for his evident humil- 
ity and sincere piety, and so were never even tempted 
to disregard his wishes. 





In his private and personal life Cardinal Hayes was 
as simple as a child. His priests could always meet 
him and speak with him as their father and friend. 

While he was known as the ‘‘Cardinal of Charities’ 
and will be especially mourned by the poor, it is also 
true that he excelled in the distinctive quality of a 
Bishop, which is zeal for the Word of God. Cardinal 
Hayes realized the necessity of instruction and preach- 
ing on the doctrines of faith. He knew that, without 
a knowledge of the teachings of their faith, people can- 
not practise their religion. Hence, he was insistent 
that all pastors and priests under his jurisdiction should 
preach and teach in season and out of season. He 
took care repeatedly during his many years as Arch- 
bishop to see that the great priestly office of preaching 
should not be neglected in his diocese. Though his 
frail health prevented him from taking personal part in 
this work as often as he would like, he saw to it that 
carefully prepared courses of doctrinal and practical 
instructions should be in the hands of his priests at all 
times, so that there would never be any excuse for neg- 
lecting this vital ministry. And not only was his zeal 
in this respect productive of much fruit in his own ex- 
tensive diocese, but it was an example that was imitated 
by many other Bishops at home and abroad. 

The illustrious Cardinal has left behind him many 
religious monuments, but none more conspicuous than 
the memory of his zeal for the spread of religious truth. 
May he rest in peace, and enjoy the reward of his many 
labors! 
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The Rosary 
By THE RiGHT REv. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The comprehensive heading given to the present paper will 
permit various thoughts to be aired—thoughts or considerations 
which might not easily be associated under a more restricted title. 
Meanwhile, the Month of October, selected last year by the Holy 
Father for an Encyclical dealing with the disturbed conditions 
throughout the world and requesting fervent prayers during the 
October Devotions (with all emphasis on the Rosary as an es- 
pecially helpful power in begging God’s assistance against Com- 
munism) might well stimulate the attention of our separated 
brethren as well as of the Catholic faithful. The frequent radio- 
reiteration of Ethelbert Nevin’s ‘“Rosary”’ (esteemed as one of the 
best two of his musical compositions, as also the most popular) 
cannot fail to have excited some interest of non-Catholics in the 
real meaning of the Rosary, with resulting queries made to 
Catholic friends concerning that devotion. I cannot pretend to 
be an “authority” on the history and the various methods of 
reciting the Rosary, but can merely suggest a few interesting 
topics which might be broached to us by Catholics desirous of 
information for themselves or their non-Catholic friends. 

I 

In the Review of October, 1937, two correspondents of mine 
discussed respectively the origin of the three small beads in the 
Marian Rosary and the symbolisms attached by the faithful to 
them. A Franciscan priest accounted for their origin, and an 
American priest of German descent discussed the two German 
methods of reciting the three Hail Marys. All this led a priest 


(Father Rivera, of Humacao, Puerto Rico) to write me about the 
3 
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curious method of recitation current amongst his own folk on 
that distant island. His assistant is a subscriber to the Review, 
and Fr. Rivera (who is evidently of Spanish descent, although 
quite a capable wielder of the English tongue) read my papers 
on the Rosary in the REvIEw and described two curious methods 
of reciting the Rosary. 

He is concerned, first of all, with the three small beads: ‘‘It 
might interest you to know that down here in Puerto Rico we 
say the 3 Hail Marys at the end in this manner: ‘Hail Mary, 
Daughter of God the Father, full of grace, etc.’ ‘Hail Mary, 
Mother of God the Son, full of grace, etc.’ ‘Hail Mary, Spouse 
of God the Holy Ghost, full of grace, etc.’ And the final invoca- 
tion: ‘Hail Mary, Temple and Tabernacle of the Most Holy 
Trinity. Glory be to the Father, etc.’ ” 

Curiously (as it seems to me) this method was the one hazarded 
by me in the Review for October, 1936, as a possible symbolism, 
and mentioned last year by the priest of German descent as 
given in the Baltimore ‘‘Manual of Prayers,’’ but combined there 
with petitions for an increase of Faith, Hope and Charity. 

We thus confront four different methods used in reciting the 
three small beads. We find: 

(1) Faerber’s ‘“‘Catechism’’ declares that the three small 
beads ask, in the recitation of the three Hail Marys, ‘‘for the 
grace of faith, hope and charity”’; 

(2) “The Beauties of the Catholic Church” (translated from 
the German by Father Shadler) tells us that the three Hail 
Marys are said ‘‘in honor of the Blessed Trinity” ; 

(3) Father Rivera (quoted above) tells us that the three Hail 
Marys praise the threefold relationship of Our Lady to the 
Blessed Trinity ; 

(4) The Baltimore “Manual of Prayers” unites the methods 
indicated in nos. 1 and 3. 

Good folk who have long been accustomed to one or other of 
these four methods will doubtless be as surprised as was the 
American priest of German descent when, reading my paper in 
the Review (October, 1936), he found that there were two ways 
in which Germans interpreted the symbolism of the three small 
beads. It seems desirable that priests should be aware of these 
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four different methods in order to quiet any apprehensions the 
Catholic laity may experience when hearing a method different 
from their own being used in church. There is here no question 
of an interpolation robbing a prayer of its indulgences, since the 
three beads do not really belong to the Marian Rosary. 

Father Rivera continues: ‘For the two separate beads (the 
one before and the one after the 3 Hail Marys), we say the Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the Hail, Holy Queen; but at the end, not at the 
beginning. At the beginning and, as a matter of fact, before 
commencing any sacramental devotion, we say an act of contri- 
tion to insure the state of grace necessary.’’ The ordinary prayer 
said on the large bead following the three small beads is the 
“Glory be to the Father, etc.,’’ not the ‘Hail, Holy Queen” (as 
Father Rivera—if I understand him aright—appears to say). 
On the same bead is also said the “Our Father’’ as belonging to 
the following decade of small beads, just as the common practice 
of saying the Rosary adds the “Glory be’’ (and then the “Our 
Father’) to the large bead beginning the next decade of small 
beads. The “‘Glory be” does not belong, strictly, to the Domini- 
can Rosary at any place. The exact formula is given in the words 
of the Fourth Lesson for October 7 in the Breviary: ‘‘Est autem 
Rosarium certa precandi formula, qua quindecim angelicarum 
salutationum decades, oratione Dominica interjecta, distinguimus, 
et ad earum singulas totidem nostre reparationis mysteria, pia 
meditatione recolimus.”’ 

Father Rivera continues: ‘We have also down here a popular 
variation which is called the Requiem Rosary, which I have not 
heard anywhere else. Said Rosary is used in the Month of 
November during any visit to the Holy Souls or to the cemetery, 
corpore presente or corpore tnsepulto, and during the novena follow- 
ing burial. This variation consists in these points: the Mysteries 
are not announced, for it is understood that the Sorrowful Mysteries 
are always to be meditated upon, no matter what the day may be. 
Instead of ‘Glory be to the Father, etc.,’ we say ‘Requiem xternam, 
etc.’ At the three final Hail Marys (which are said, as in ordinary 
Rosaries—that is, as I have stated above, in the ‘Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, etc.’) the words: ‘pray for him (or for her) and 
for us sinners, etc.,’ are added. At the Litany the prayer is: 
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‘pray for him, or for her, or for them.’. . .At the Agnus Dei the 
breast stroke is omitted, and the answer is accordingly: ‘Give 
them (or him, or her) rest (or eternal rest). The Creed is 
offered to the Passion and Death (not to the Sacred Heart, as in 
the ordinary Rosary), and the Hail, Holy Queen is offered to the 
Mother of Mount Carmel instead of the ‘Sweet Heart of Mary,’ 
as in other beads. The whole Rosary comes to an end with the 
Responsorium for the Holy Souls: Libera me, etc.” 

My correspondent hereupon comments that “some of these 
customs might sound novel’’—and I think many will agree with 
him here. But he concludes his helpful letter with the thought 
that, since these local customs come from humble folk, ‘‘they 
usually have a secular background not to be overlooked in treat- 
ing these questions.”’ 


II 


I have entitled this paper simply ““The Rosary.’’ Iam confi- 
dent that my readers will understand what this paper has been 
dealing with, although there are, indeed, many ‘“‘rosaries’’— 
how many, I do not pretend to know. Books of Catholic refer- 
ence vary in the number and in the sequence of the titles men- 
tioned. Under the heading of ‘‘Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” The Catholic Dictionary (later styled The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia Dictionary) describes the Marian Rosary and forthwith 
adds: “Other rosaries are more properly called beads, as the 
beads of the Immaculate Conception, the beads of the Seven 
Dolors, the Blessed Sacrament beads.’’ The distinction implied 
by the words, ‘‘other rosaries are more properly called beads,”’ is 
illustrated by three examples of the so-called ‘‘rosaries’’—three 
examples being, of course, sufficient for illustration in a necessarily 
compressed dictionary. 

Naturally, The Catholic Encyclopedia, under the heading of 
‘Beads, Use of, at prayers,” finds room to add to the first two of 
the three “‘beads’’ cited above, the following list: “Brigittine 
beads, the Crown of Our Saviour, the Chaplet of the Five Wounds, 
the crosier beads, and others.’”’ The words, ‘‘and others,” 
suggest further inquiry. 

In “The Visible Church,’’ Father Sullivan gives six examples. 
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Among these, the only one not mentioned above is ‘“‘the Fran- 
ciscan beads”’ (p. 146). 

My own paper in the Review (October, 1937, footnote, 
p. 14) gives two examples not mentioned above: the Rosary of the 
Precious Blood and the ‘old Slavic Rosary.” How many 
“others” (to quote the word used by The Catholic Encyclopedia) 
there may be, Ido not know. Fr. Gereon Stach, C.M.M.., gives 
us an interestingly full description of the origin, purpose, and 
manner of recitation of the “Rosary of Tears,” in his booklet, 
“Our Lady of Tears’? (Marianhill Mission Society, Detroit, 
Mich., 1936, pp. 62-73). The Rosary of Tears, “given to Sister 
Amalia by the Mother of Our Lord, like the rosary of the Seven 
Sorrows of Mary, consists of forty-nine small white pearls divided 
into seven decades by seven larger pearls of the same color. At- 
tached to it are three small pearls and the medal of Our Lady of 
Tears, as it was revealed to Sister Amalia on April 8, 1930. 
Neither the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, nor the Hail 
Mary is said on the Rosary of Our Lady of Tears. In their 
place these prayers and invocations are recited’’—and he gives 
the wording of the prayers and invocations, adding an invocation 
that is to be said thrice for the three small pearls. ‘“‘After the 
three last invocations, the final prayer is recited’”’ (pp. 70-71). 
Fr. Stach notes that ‘‘the Church has approved and accepted the 
Rosary of Tears, and by a Decree of the Apostolic See on May 
15, 1934, approved the statutes of the ‘Brotherhood of Our Lady 
of Tears’ with the stipulation that each member recite the rosary 
daily.”” The “three small pearls’ in this rosary imitate the 
“three small beads’’ whose symbolism gave me and some of 
my readers no little concern in the Marian Rosary and in 
others referred to in the Review (October, 1937, footnote, 
p. 14). 

We are thus made acquainted with eight illustrations of ““beads”’ 
in addition to the Dominican Rosary, all of which may be the 
subject of inquiry by Catholics or non-Catholics during the Octo- 
ber Devotions. Meanwhile, of course, what is styled simply ‘“The 
Rosary,’’ celebrated in the Breviary and the Mass of October 7, has 
the outstanding peculiarity of indicating by one word (‘‘Rosary’’) 
its preéminence over all other “rosaries” (or “beads,” as The 
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Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary notes under ‘‘Rosary of the 
Blessed Virgin,” p. 836). 


III 


It may be considered somewhat strange that, in spite of the 
eminent position of the Marian Rosary and of the distinction 
declared by The Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary (namely, that 
“other rosaries are more properly called beads’’), even this out- 
standing rosary should also be called, commonly enough, by the 
generic name of “‘beads.”” Priests and people alike appear to use 
this term to designate the Marian Rosary. I think it may be not 
uncommon for confessors to assign ‘‘a decade of the beads” (or 
mayhap simply “‘the beads’’) as a penance. In the latter case 
(‘‘the beads”), either the whole Rosary or merely a chaplet 
might be understood by a penitent unless the confessor should 
specifically declare the fifteen decades or five decades. The word 
“chaplet,”’ indicating the five decades, might not be intelligible 
to some penitents. 

It would be interesting to discover whether all the good folk 
who are thus directed to say some portion of “‘the beads’’ are 
aware of the real meaning of the word ‘‘beads’’ in this connection. 
Girls, for instance, may adorn themselves with strings of beads 
varying in colors, materials and artistic arrangements, without 
adverting to the fact that the word bead is derived from the 
Middle English bede, which means a prayer. Girls might indeed 
be strengthened in their misapprehension by recalling Petrucio’s 
remark to Kate (in The Taming of the Shrew, IV, iii): 

With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings... 

With amber bracelets, beads... , 
wherein we find a little catalogue of female adornments, some of 
which I have omitted in order to save space. On the other hand, 
Shakespeare also reminds us of the ascetical meaning of ‘‘beads’’ 
as a method of praying, when, in his Comedy of Errors, he makes 
the bewitched or bewildered Syracusan Dromio cry out (II, ii): 


O, for my beads! I cross me for a sinner. 


Thus, ‘‘beads’”’ can have religious as well as secular intimations. 
They can also have figurative meanings, as when Shakespeare 
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speaks of ‘‘beads of sweat”’ (as we also speak to-day), or when he 
beautifully compares tears to ‘‘crystal beads.” 
Thus, in King John (II, i) Constance says: 


His grandame’s wrongs, and not his mother’s shames 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from this poor eye, 
Which Heaven shall take in nature of a fee: 

Ay, with those crystal beads Heaven shall be bribed 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 


The lines are felicitous, first, in their comparison of tears to 
pearls, and then to “crystal beads’’ (that is, prayers) that shall 
“‘bribe’”” Heaven, as it were with a “fee,” to mete out justice to 
the wronged and punishment to the wronger. 

With equal pertinency to prayerful beads, Shakespeare makes 
the king (in King Richard IT, III, iii) ironically declare: 


I'll give my jewels for a set of beads; 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage; 
My gay apparel for an alms-man’s gown... , 


where the ‘‘set of beads” obviously means prayer-beads. 

What prayers were here indicated? It would seem obvious 
that they were prayers many times repeated according to some 
sort of formula, the number of repetitions being counted on, or 
indicated by, material objects, such as pebbles or the ten fingers 
of our hands. If the material objects could be placed on a string, 
they could be dropped, as it were, through the fingers as the 
prayer was repeated. Such a happy device permitted concentra- 
tion on the prayer instead of on the number of times the prayer 
was to be repeated according to a devotional formula. By a 
common trick of language, the name of that which was to be 
counted (1.e., the prayer) was transferred to the material object 
by which the prayers were to be numbered—and so the confessor 
who tells his penitent to ‘say the beads’’ is linguistically correct, 
since the word beads really means prayers (and not, strictly 
speaking, the material objects that make the numeration of the 
prayers so convenient). 

The prayers thus numbered were at times the Our Father, at 
times the Hail Mary. In the Marian Rosary or Psalter, the Hail 
Marys are most prominent, but also there is the duty of medita- 
tion on certain Mysteries. When the Rosary is said in common, 
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it is customary for the leader to preface each decade with some 
such formula as this: ‘‘In this Mystery, let us contemplate (not 
meditate)....’’ Contemplation is a form of meditation—ordi- 
narily an easier form for the good folk who have not been trained 
to form logically concatenated thoughts or reflections. And so, 
when we come to this quotation from Shakespeare’s King Richard 
IIT: 


When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, ‘tis much to draw them thence; 
So sweet is zealous contemplation . . . , 


the conjunction of the words which I have italicized (“‘beads”’ 
and ‘‘contemplation’’) might lead us to suppose that reference is 
made to a recitation of the Rosary. But the context (Act III, 
scene vii) will indicate beyond question that the lying speech of 
Buckingham pictured Gloster as merely reading from a prayer- 
book and meanwhile listening to the meditative comment of 
“two right reverend fathers,’’ as Catesby had been instructed to 
declare. Apparently, it is not the Marian beads that are here 
indicated. Now, the earliest Catholic prayer said on “‘beads’’ 
was the Our Father repeated many times, and the strings of 
beads which numbered the Our Fathers were themselves called 
paternosters. Shakespeare nowhere used the word paternosters. 
But at least twice he does identify the beads with “‘Ave-Maries.”’ 
Thus, in 2 Henry VI (I, i) Queen Margaret identifies ‘‘beads’’ 
with ‘“‘Ave-Maries”’ said by the king whom she dislikes: 


But all his mind is bent to holiness, 

To number Ave-Maries on his beads: 

His champions are the prophets and apostles; 
His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ ..., 


and she wished the cardinals should take the king to Rome and 
make him pope. 
Again, in 3 King Henry VI (II, i) Richard asks Warwick: 


But, in this troublous time, what’s to be done? 
Shall we go throw away our coats of steel, 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numbering our Ave-Maries with our beads? 
While Shakespeare nowhere uses the word paternosters, neither 
does he use the word “rosary.’’ ‘“‘Rosary’’ means, in lexicog- 
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raphy, many things—a rose-bush, a rose-garden, a wreath of 
roses or of other flowers, an anthology, etc. When or by whom 
was “‘rosary’’ first used (to designate the Marian Psalter) in any 
language? 

The evening devotions during October could be rendered more 
attractive, we may fairly believe, by short talks (about five 
minutes in length) on such topics as have been passingly referred 
toin the present paper. Not all of the talks need to be devotional 
in character. Quite a few could be helpfully instructive and 
educational—for instance, the words bede and its derivatives 
(bedehouse, bedesman, bederoll) briefly discussed in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia (Vol. II, page 383), and the ‘Bidding Prayer’ 
discussed largely by the Anglican Rev. Dr. Cutts in his ‘‘Parish 
Priests and Their People in the Middle Ages in England’’ (Lon- 
don, 1914), together with several references to the Beadroll. 
One illustration of the Bidding Prayer covers four pages (208- 
211) in small print in addition to the varying number of names on 
the Beadroll. Good folk who are so easily tired by the parish 
announcements made to-day before the sermon on Sundays 
would be astonished at the length of time given to the Bidding 
Prayer in Medieval England. Dr. Cutts tells us that “the 
Bidding Prayer, being in English, was a popular part of the serv- 
ice. It was usually, from the eleventh century onward, said 
from the pulpit before the sermon.” I have italicized the con- 
cluding words in order to indicate the same period of time al- 
lotted, in our days, to the parish announcements. TJempora 
mutantur, nos et mutamur tn illis. 

While the “Rosary of Tears’’ became popular in Spain, it 
appears not to have displaced, in any measure, the Dominican 
Rosary. A dispatch to N. C. dated Burgos, 11 Oct., 1937, from 
Fr. Manuel Grena, notes: ‘“The Feast of the Holy Rosary has 
always been one of the great festivals of Spain—a national and 
patriotic, as well as a religious feast day. In this month of 
October, 1937, Nationalist soldiers in the trenches are reciting 
the Rosary with the same fervor that their ancestors recited it 
aboard ships in the Gulf of Lepanto in 1571, in preparation for 
the great battle against the infidels. The women of Nationalist 
Spain have organized committees known as ‘El Rosario del 
Soldado,’ which provide rosaries for the soldiers at the front... .”’ 








Character Education in Adolescence 
By Rupo.F ALLERS, PH.D. 


I. Introductory Remarks. General Psychology of 
Adolescence 


All pedagogues are agreed that education has to be more than 
merely imparting knowledge or training the young people for a 
certain kind of job and teaching them how to behave. Educa- 
tion has to build up character. But there is but little agreement 
on how this has to be done, not even on what the goal is. There 
are so many psychologies to-day, each of them having its 
own ideas on the human mind and on human behavior, and not 
agreeing at all as to what character is and as to the factors on 
which it depends. It is nearly useless to turn for advice to the 
psychologists; one gets as many different answers as there are 
psychologists. This were not so bad, if education did not feel 
obliged to regard psychology as its very foundation. The con- 
fusion reigning in modern psychology thus entails an equally 
unlucky situation in pedagogy. The various psychologies dis- 
agree but little on facts; they disagree profoundly on interpreta- 
tions. The controversy between all these schools is, in truth, 
not on psychological facts, but on the philosophical background 
of psychology. A psychological theory ought to be examined first 
of all in regard to the philosophy it implies. 

But education cannot wait until these differences between the 
psychologists are settled. There are children to be educated, 
and educated so that they shall become good citizens and useful 
members of society and true sons of the Church. There has been 
education nearly as long as humanity exists. It is perhaps not 
even to be desired that education becomes imbued so thoroughly 
with ideas derived from scientific psychology. Science is subject 
to great variations; it is not less influenced by fashion than are 
other sides of human endeavor. But the goals of education are 


not to be exposed to suchlike influences. Children of to-day 
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cannot be educated exactly in the way which pedagogues of the 
thirteenth or even the eighteenth century used to follow; the 
ways of education have to change, but its goals remain steadfast 
and unchanged throughout the ages and centuries. Education 
may learn from psychology how to proceed; but psychology has 
nothing to say on the aims of education. The task of the psy- 
chologist is limited to answering certain questions the pedagogue 
may desire to ask. A psychologist talking on the aims of educa- 
tion becomes guilty of a ‘“‘metabasis eis allo genos’’ (an invasion 
of an alien domain); or he is, at least, no longer a psychologist, 
but has assumed the réle of the philosopher. 

Psychology cannot teach us anything on the aims of education 
in general, or on those of character education in particular. But 
it may supply some valuable information on the conditions de- 
termining the development of character, and accordingly on the 
means for influencing it. When we turn to psychology for in- 
formation, we have, however, to be rather careful. But too 
often the psychologists describe as facts things which are in truth 
more than mere facts; they are facts clad in the language of a 
definite theory which is no longer purely psychological, but 
depends very much on definite philosophical attitudes. What, 
for example, the psychoanalytical school of Freud calls a fact, 
is almost without exception couched in the terminology peculiar 
to this school, and thus presupposes all the theories this school 
professes. We are told, for instance, of the great rdle the so- 
called ‘‘Gidipus-complex”’ plays in the development of character, 
and we are told that this influence is a fact. But merely by using 
the term of ‘‘Cidipus-complex’”’ we imply that there are such 
things as complexes, that there is some truth in the idea of inces- 
tuous tendencies being alive in the mind of children, that infantile 
sexuality exists in the very sense as taught by Freud, etc. The 
statement of the “‘Cidipus-complex” being influential has a 
. sensible meaning only when the whole of the Freudian psychology 
is accepted. The same holds true, though perhaps in a lesser 
degree, of all the various schools of psychology. If we want, 
therefore, to make use of the findings of psychology for the sake 
of education, we have first of all to divest the statements of the 
psychologists of their specific terminology and go back to the 
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bare facts as they present themselves to an unprejudiced and un- 
sophisticated mind. 

The various schools, bitter though their controversies are, have 
nevertheless some points in common. They are all agreed that 
the years of childhood play a very decisive réle in the formation of 
character. The interpretation given to this fact differs, of 
course, in each of the schools. Modern psychology claims to have 
discovered this rdle of the influences the child had to suffer. 
But this is, in truth, an idea as old probably as the study of 
human nature. In many a story and in many an adage this con- 
viction has found its expression; it is not alive only in legends and 
folklore, but also in the theories on education as contained in the 
great treatises on morals and on philosophy. But it is true that 
the influence exercised by childhood experiences on the develop- 
ment of character in later years has not been studied systemati- 
cally before our own times. 

A boy or a girl entering into the period of adolescence is not a 
tabula rasa. Important though these years are for the develop- 
ment and the final formation of character, they can but modify 
a material already pre-formed and molded by the past. It has 
been pointed out elsewhere that the way a child is treated during 
the first years of his life becomes definitely important for the 
later evolution of character. The set-up of the adolescent mind, 
however, may by itself and by the influences brought to bear on it 
in this stage become decisive for the type of character the adult 
person will present. 

The years of adolescence are known to be years of crisis. It 
needs sometimes very little to push the growing personality into a 
wrong direction. A thorough knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the adolescent mind is, therefore, of primary importance. 

The general nature of the adolescent mind can be described by 
one sentence: these years are essentially years of uncertainty. 
Many, perhaps the large majority, of all the character features 
one observes in the adolescent have to be considered as effects 
of this one basic feature. There is, in fact, nothing of which the 
youthful mind is not uncertain. The adolescent feels that he is 
no longer a child, and that the ways of thinking, of acting, of 
feeling he was used to, are not any more suited to his present 
state: but he is very acutely aware also that he is not yet grown 
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up, and that the ways of the adult are not better suited to him. 
Habits of childhood still cling on; new habits have not yet be- 
come fixed. The young people move in a borderland, which is 
not without some pleasant features, but which is also overhung 
by clouds, darkening the way and not seldom veiling it altogether. 
The world around changes in a mysterious and unaccountable 
way, because the adolescent himself is changing continuously. 
The adolescent does not know, so to speak, just what kind of 
person he will rise the next morning. Unheard-of and strange 
things may occur overnight. What seemed delectable to-day, 
may be disgusting to-morrow; things which appeared to be un- 
interesting but yesterday have suddenly become absolutely 
enthralling. New sensations arise within the body and the 
mind. The feeling of having left behind childhood and all the 
security it gave is very strong; but there is nothing as yet to re- 
place the old world the child moved in with so much confidence. 
The necessity of relying on oneself is imposing itself, but the 
self is still a floating, uncertain, changing something which is not 
really known, and cannot be known, since it is not yet formed. 
The main characteristic of adolescence is indeed the definite 
formation of this self. 

The common opinion which saw the main feature of adolescence 
in the awakening of sexual desires has been abandoned by nearly 
all leading psychologists. The phenomena and problems con- 
nected with sex play indeed a great réle, but they are not the 
fundamental facts. The mental crisis may, in certain cases, 
become separated by a long interval from the bodily develop- 
ment and the ripening of sexuality. There is not seldom a 
severance of sexuality and mental crisis; the latter may develop 
without any immediate connection with sexual problems. Sexu- 
ality and the difficulties related to it are but a partial aspect of 
the total evolution, or even revolution, going on during these 
years. The problem of the relation to the other sex is but one 
peculiar side of the general problem of the relations between the 
ego and the world or reality. 

A struggle is going on between reality or the objective world, 
on one side, and the subjective world of thoughts, of feelings, of 
dreams, on the other. Some psychologists have described this 
by speaking of an alternation of extraverted and introverted 
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attitudes. Right though this description is, it is insufficient 
from the point of view which education has to take. Extraver- 
sion and introversion are names for mental states or attitudes; 
but education has to consider the individual, not only in its sub- 
jective set-up, but also in its concrete relations to reality. The 
psychologist may up to a certain degree neglect the fact of man 
being incessantly in the midst of reality and being a part of it. 
Psychology deals mainly with the formal side of mental life; its 
researches are, for example, on how man thinks, but not on what he 
thinks. Pedagogy has, however, to care very much for what man 
thinks, and has accordingly to consider the world he lives in and 
the way he looks at it. It is, therefore, not enough to say that a 
man is extraverted; one has to know also to what kind of a world 
he is turning. And it is not enough to call one introverted; one 
has to know the things within his self which captivate his interest. 

Introversion means a withdrawal from reality. This reaction 
occurs whenever an individual feals scared by reality or has 
suffered defeat by it. Both events are very common in adoles- 
cence, because the lack of knowledge about reality and the rapid 
changes of personality reveal ever new and unknown and often 
terrific sides of the world, and because the ego is not as yet able 
to deal with this world. The new aspects of reality awaken the 
natural curiosity of the mind, and, at the same time, make the 
ego recoil from the unknown. Thus, youth is attracted and re- 
pulsed by the world, and this augments the uncertainty which 
pervades the adolescent mind. 

The very moment the basic réle played by uncertainty has been 
thoroughly grasped, many of the peculiarities of adolescent be- 
havior become quite intelligible. The oscillations between 
extreme types of behavior are but the necessary consequences of 
this state of mind. The instability for which young people are 
so often rebuked by their elders—unjustly, in truth—results 
from their being the prey of uncertainty and of their having no 
definite idea either of themselves or of the world. 

The child, when his mind has become capable of some under- 
standing, finds himself in a strange and bewildering world. But 
he has his parents to rely upon and feels that they give security, 
that they are able to explain things, and that they, at least, are 
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always the same. The child becomes gradually accustomed to 
reality, and feels, at the age of about five or six years, sufficiently 
at home therein. Healthy children develop even a funny kind of 
certainty and of self-assurance. This happy state does not last 
very long; as soon as the first changes preluding adolescence set 
in, everything assumes a new and appalling face. 

Gone is the absolute confidence in the wisdom of the parents. 
This disappearance of the former trusting attitude is due partly, 
even to a large extent, to the clumsiness with which parents so 
often handle the mind of their children. Instead of carefully 
preserving the confidence the children felt for them, they behave 
in a manner as if they intended to destroy this trust. But the 
change in question results also from the intrinsic nature of the 
evolution in adolescence. It is nearly impossible to feel confi- 
dence, when one neither knows what to confide nor how to say it; 
the things troubling the adolescent mind are still too nebulous 
and strange, they still escape the grasp of reason too much to be 
put into words. There is, furthermore, the newly awakened 
consciousness of the ego and of its absolute uniqueness, which 
forbids speaking out the troubles going on in this ego’s very 
depths. The child is, of course, an ego, since it is a person; but 
this ego is not fully conscious of its uniqueness and of its being 
separated from the rest of the world by a deep abyss. The child 
lives, naively, ‘in harmony with the universe.’’ The average 
child belongs to what a modern school of psychology describes 
as the ‘‘integrated’’ type, in the life of which inner and outer 
experiences become merged into each other. But in adolescence 
the distance between the ego and its objects becomes more and 
more apparent. The consciousness of existing as a being per se, 
substantially separated from the rest of reality, gives rise to a 
peculiar feeling of shame and discretion—taking this term in its 
original sense, as it is used (e.g.) in the Rule of St. Benedict— 
which feeling, being new and unwonted, easily develops into an 
exaggerated secretiveness. 

This breach which widens gradually the distance between the 
young soul and his elders, becomes the starting point of a vicious 
circle. The uncertainty about the self and the world conditions the 
above-mentioned secretiveness, and diminishes the confidence 
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existing in earlier years. The loss of contact with the parents, the 
feeling that they are no longer as reliable as they appeared to be 
a few months ago, and the inability to seek help and advice from 
them, increases the uncertainty. It is not difficult to see that the 
adolescent is driven into a growing isolation. 

It is this dim feeling of becoming isolated which makes young 
people seek for new company; they feel drawn to one another 
because they have the idea that they ought to associate with their 
likes, with minds feeling as they do, whereas they believe that 
the older generation is unable to understand them. The older 
people are indeed not unable, but they are—a sad but a true ob- 
servation—very often unwilling. They have forgotten that 
they went through the very same troubles themselves; or, if 
they remember them, they are more impressed by the fact that 
these troubles passed away, than by the memory of their intensity. 

Young people are very often reproached for being fickle, for 
having no stable convictions, for changing their interests very 
quickly, for not forming lasting friendships, for neglecting their 
duties, for being cross and soon. It is true that this behavior is 
unpleasant enough for others, but the reproaches are not quite 
reasonable, because many of these features are the direct effect of 
the average mental state characteristic of these years. 

The peculiarities of the youthful mind create very serious 
difficulties for all educational influences. They favor, on the 
other hand, these influences, because the adolescent may be 
quite accessible to suggestions, provided that he is approached 
in the right manner and in the right spirit.* 


*In the next article of this series Dr. Allers will discuss ‘‘Ways of Understanding 
and Approach.” 














The Priest and Social Action 
By W. C. HRADECKY 


The purpose of pastoral work in a limited sense is to christian- 
ize individual souls. But to christianize human souls is not 
sufficient. It is necessary, also, to christianize the environment, 
the social institutions that help to develop the individual. Only 
the most heroic souls are able to keep faithfully the moral law 
amidst pagan environment, so it is essential that the priest work 
for the removal of the temptations to sin in order that persons of 
average moral fiber can and will remain faithful to God. 

Social activities of the far-sighted priest rightly performed will 
defeat the plans of those at enmity to eternal salvation of souls. 
‘We always considered Father Rutten our chief adversary. 
Were it not for his social activities and for his organization, where 
he remains the moving power, believing laborers would have 
joined Socialism a long time ago,”’ said Le Peuple in 1926 of the 
Belgian Dominican priest, Father Rutten. We need priests with 
vision and determination to take an active part in the social life 
of the community in which they labor. 

The social problems are the most serious problems of our times, 
and they cause much concern to thinking people. If Christianity 
were to remain inert and apathetic towards the problems of the 
age, it could very easily lose all its significance and import. 
People might well say in condemnation: “Get out of the way. 
We have no time to worry with useless, non-essential things.” 
But—if Christianity can bring God and the light of His teachings 
into our present-day problems, then it offers new proof of its great- 
ness and its divine origin. Christianity must be applied to our 
everyday living if it is to be practical and helpful and to reach 
the very heart and soul of humanity. 

The social action of the priest must be conducted sub specie 
zternitatis, that is, from the viewpoint of the eternal salvation of 
human souls. 

St. Vincent de Paul, St. John de la Salle, St. John of God, 
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Ozanam, von Ketteler, and others developed valuable social ac- 
tivities in order to meet the many needs of life as they found them. 
They worked much in fields not necessarily belonging to the sphere 
of priestly activities, but they engaged in such work with the idea 
of opening up to many souls the road to God through seemingly 
worldly means. We see this plainly in the saying of von Kette- 
ler in “Die grossen sozialen Fragen der Gegenwart’’: ““The poor 
will not believe the doctrine about Christian love until they first 
see and feel again that this love is still in the world.” 


The social action of the priest must not be done apart from 
his pastoral work. By that I mean that it must not be a sepa- 
rate action, but just one of the many means used to accomplish 
pastoral missions. It would indeed be a calamity if the pastoral 
work proper should be hindered or absorbed by social activities. 
Such a condition would be a perversion of the moral order, and 
there would be the danger of the priest giving himself to social work 
for purely secular motives. It would be defrauding the priestly 
dignity and sacred mission if the priest would undertake social 
action for vainglory or other selfish interests. Social action 
must be entered into only as a means for saving souls. Eternal 
salvation must be the ultimate goal for all priestly activities. 
For this reason social activities must not be carried on apart from 
recognized pastoral duties. 


Social activities of priests must be extended to all branches of 
social and economic life where the need exists and unbiased rea- 
son recognizes the demand for aid. Not all calls for such activi- 
ties can be rightfully given attention, for many calls are made 
that are of evil intention. The need for the social activity of 
priests varies with the needs of the place, the time, the circum- 
stances, and the people involved. The extent of the activity de- 
pends on these latter needs and also upon the personal abilities 
and preparedness of the priest himself. For instance, the serv- 
ices of the priest may be needed in the field of charity, of edu- 
cation, of economics, or even in the field of politics where educa- 
tion, marriage, the Church and such vital institutions are con- 
cerned. Sometimes certain activities must be directed towards 
certain needs that may never occur a second time, but it seems 
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there is always need for the priest to be active in legislation that 
concerns schools, the Church, and marriage laws. 

The priest needs to develop mental ability to determine the 
need for and the extent of social action. He must sense the need 
even when it appears for the first time, for thus he will save loss of 
time and effort in attending to matters that no longer need his 
attention. We live in a rapidly changing world, and often a 
priest must give up some activity for which he has a particular 
aptitude and take up something for which he has little liking, 
simply because the need for the one has passed and the need for 
the other is pressing. There should be no regret when old activi- 
ties must be laid aside for new, but the priest must guard against 
the danger of fickleness and constant changing of activities. 
Wisdom and clear thinking must be exercised in order that ac- 
tivities fit the times and needs, and not be a direct result of un- 
happiness or dissatisfaction with conditions. 

The personal endowments of the individual priest are of great 
importance. Some priests do not possess the necessary personal 
qualifications for certain activities. For instance, a priest noted 
for his inability in financial matters should not, and could not 
rightfully, take responsible positions in matters of credit unions or 
such financial institutions. Then, a priest who has certain re- 
pulsive personal habits or manners should not attempt activities 
which require broad and frequent contacts with people. In such 
instances more harm than good results from the priest’s endeavors, 
no matter how sincere may be his desire to better the existing 
conditions. 

It is not laudable, nor is it permissible, for priests in considerable 
numbers to enter the political arena when there is a sufficient 
number of laymen capable of defending Catholic interests. How- 
ever, it cannot be stated as a principle that no Catholic priest 
should undertake political activities or take upon himself a lead- 
ing political réle. The decisive factor in all such matters is this: 
whether such activity will add to the glory of God and His 
Church, and promote the welfare of our country. “It would 
contradict the ideals of the priesthood, if the priests should keep 
silent in governmental problems where they might bring some 
useful and helpful thoughts’’ (Dr. Seipel, ‘‘Der christliche Staats- 
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man”). Leo XIII, in “Paterne Providentie,’’ said concerning 
such activities: “It does not seem improper to accept into these 
bodies (legislative) men of the holy priesthood; on the contrary, 
since these men are defenders and vanguards of religion, they 
will be able to defend efficaciously the rights of the Church. 
However, it is necessary to guard carefully that these priests do 
not strive to obtain offices by all means, because thus they would 
incur suspicion that they are driven rather by worldly ambition 
or blind political partiality than by the interests of the Catholic 
welfare.”’ 

We need to keep ever in mind the objectives of the Church in 
all our activities. Priests should not shun activities that take 
them into worldly matters when the cause of the Church can be 
furthered. Pope Pius XI expressly requests that some priests 
should be trained as specialists in social questions from the view- 
point of religious needs (““Quadragesimo Anno,’’ 142). 

Social action of priests must be especially manifested in ener- 
getic aggressiveness where real needs are apparent or where cer- 
tain contingencies must be resisted. In the battle against sin we 
need to heed the words of Bishop von Ketteler, who says: ‘“‘We 
must seek out the poor even in their most hidden corners, to 
examine their condition and the cause of their poverty, and have 
sympathy with their suffering and with their tears. The most 
abject misery and wretchedness must not stop our steps; we 
must learn to bear ungratefulness, abuse, animosity; we must 
again and again intrude ourselves upon the poor with our love, 
until the icy crust which covers the heart of the poor will melt, 
and their hearts will be overwhelmed by love.’”! 

The best field for priestly social action, as well as the most 
important, is the education of lay workers (“‘apostles’). The 
most desirable work of the priest to-day is that of the re-educa- 
tion of the thousands of more or less indifferent or inactive 
Catholics under his charge so that they may become self-reliant, 
active, zealous Catholics filled with enthusiasm and zeal for the 
kingdom of Christ. Pope Pius XI indicates as eminently priestly 
the apostolic work of educating and training lay apostles chosen 
with extreme care from among workers and employers. In 


1 “Die grossen sozialen Fragen der Gegenwart.” 
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“Quadragesimo Anno,” 142-143, we read: “‘He who educates one 
apostle becomes the benefactor of the whole generation” (Civardi, 
“Manual di Azione Catt.,”’ I, 214). 

The unconditional requisite for the work of the priest in social 
action is that his spiritual life shall not suffer. Rather it should 
be increased and intensified. Should worldly, exterior success in 
the activity of a priest be attained at the expense of personal 
holiness, such activity would be cursed (cfr. St. Bernard in a letter 
to Pope Eugene IT). 

The priest must also conduct all activities in a manner that 
preserves priestly dignity. In confirmation of this we quote from 
a letter of Leo XIII concerning the education of the clergy. He 
wrote: ‘““To serve people in such a way that the priestly dignity 
would suffer, would constitute a sin against the duties of the 
priestly state, a sin against ecclesiastical discipline, and we 
condemn this emphatically.” 

A priest must not be deterred from social action by the claims 
that the priesthood is a contemplative vocation, nor should he 
claim exemption on the grounds that he has no inclination for 
this type of work, or that such activity would entail too many 
temptations. It is his task to do the work of God, no matter 
where the field may be. The deciding factor in making decisions 
when questions arise must hinge on this fact: the will of God 
must be done no matter what the personal consequences may be. 
The priest must go where God wants him to go, and do what 
God wants him to do. God does not want contemplation only; 
He wants also the apostolate. 

The priest, then, cannot excuse himself from social activities be- 
cause of personal dislike for such activities. When the kingdom 
of God requires that certain tasks be done, personal likes and dis- 
likes must be set aside. The missionary, while making prepara- 
tory studies for his work, may not experience any inclination to 
learn a foreign language; he may desire only to gain souls for 
Christ. The sincere desire to become a good missionary imposes 
upon him the obligation to shoulder all the burdens of missionary 
life, even to the mastery of a foreign language. Personal likes 
must not be considered where God’s work is concerned. 

Again, the priest cannot excuse himself from social action 
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because of the danger of temptations to himself. Temptations 
are to be found in every activity, and God gives sufficient grace 
to those who sincerely desire to succeed. ‘‘The participation of 
the clergy in Catholic Action has a high religious purpose; hence, 
it will not handicap, but rather help in, pastoral work”’ (Pius X). 

Social action on the part of the priesthood is a necessity, but 
it must be conducted from the viewpoint of the eternal salvation 
of human souls. God’s work must be done, and the priest is one 
of His instruments. 

















Can We Crush Commercialized Vice? 
By Joun A. O’BRIEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 


I. Facing the Facts 


Commercialized vice is a social evil. Everybody will concede 
that. But how is it to be combatted? What are the most 
practical and effective methods of minimizing its harm to so- 
ciety? Here one encounters a considerable divergence of view- 
point. 

Prostitution is so deeply rooted in human nature, runs one 
viewpoint, having been with us from time immemorial as the 
“second oldest profession,’ that it is impractical to seek to 
eradicate it altogether. It simply cannot be done. It is far 
better to recognize this stubborn fact and make the best of it, 
instead of attempting the impossible and ending in dismal failure. 

Making the best of it means, according to this school of social 
thought, regulating it. In other words, segregate the prostitutes 
into a district where they can be subjected to medical inspection, 
police regulation, and licensed upon the fulfillment of the re- 
quired conditions. This is known as the policy of regulation— 
the setting aside of a certain zone for this traffic, commonly 
known as “‘the red light district.”’ 

This view was recently set forth by Brigadier General Pelham 
D. Glassford. Hired by Phoenix, Arizona, on a 90-day contract 
to reorganize its police force, the General looked into the prostitu- 
tion situation also and presented his observations in a widely 
publicized statement to the city officials. 


Legalizing Prostitution 


“In Phoenix,” he reports, ‘‘the red light district is in the midst 
of reputable groceries and other business establishments. The 
practice of prostitution has been technically licensed by the 
police for a period of many years. The women from the red 
light district are arraigned before the Magistrate’s Court once a 


month and invariably plead guilty. Those charged with being 
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inmates of a house of prostitution pay a fine of $25, those charged 
with operating a house of prostitution pay $50. The city derives 
a revenue from this source of approximately $20,000 a year. . . 

“The advantages of the existing system are: that practically 
all prostitutes are known to the police and can be kept under 
supervision; the city derives a substantial revenue, and prostitu- 
tion is kept out of the residential districts. 

“The city surgeon states that there is a deplorable amount of 
venereal disease in the city, and that numerous high-school 
students have contracted disease in the red light district, usually 
following a period of drinking in the neighboring taverns. . . .”’ 

After presenting his findings, the General concludes with an 
expression of his own convictions as to the best method of dealing 
with this form of vice. 

‘Prostitution,’ he says, “‘is as old as history. It is in viola- 
tion of our laws and ordinances. It cannot be eliminated by 
legislation nor by law enforcement. I am convinced that the 
only practical solution is legalized prostitution, under rigid 
police and health supervision.” 

It will be noted that the General offers no facts to support 
his conclusion—unless the revenue taken in by the city in the 
form of fines, and the antiquity of the practice, be regarded as 
evidence. As a matter of fact, the evidence presented concern- 
ing the “deplorable amount of venereal disease in the city” 
and the infecting of high-school students who visit the red light 
district after drinking in taverns would yield a conclusion directly 
opposite to the one drawn by the General. On the facts cited 
by the General himself, the red light district should not be 
licensed or, as he says, “‘legalized.’”” It should be abolished. 


Ruthless Suppression 


This brings us to the other view which maintains that the only 
practical and effective method of dealing with prostitution is 
ruthless suppression and complete abolition of the traffic. This 
view contends, and presents facts in substantiation, that every 
attempt to regulate prostitution through licensing has proved a 
miserable failure. By its very nature it defies medical super- 
vision, and the pretense that a municipality protects patrons of 
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a disorderly house from contamination by periodical medical 
inspection with a certificate over the bed of the inmate, is a fraud 
upon the public and a disgrace upon the medical profession. 

This school of social thought maintains that, when the stamp of 
legal approval is placed upon this traffic, it spreads like cancer 
through a community which has thrown away the scalpel of 
law enforcement whereby alone it might ultimately be removed. 
Give it an inch, and it takes afoot. Give it a foot, and it takes a 
mile. There is no gainsaying that it is a formidable foe, no 
denying its long rootage in the past. But this is only a greater 
challenge to our intelligence and our courage to come to grips 
with an admitted evil and conquer it. 

This is the conviction of the two organizations in America 
which have made the most thorough and impartial investigation 
of prostitution both in this country and abroad—the American 
Social Hygiene Association and the United States Public Health 
Service. These two great organizations reached the same con- 
clusion that every impartial and scientific study of the problem has 
reached: ruthless and relentless warfare against this evil is the 
only sensible and practical procedure to follow. There can be no 
coddling of wildfire. Either it must be stamped out, or it will 
destroy everything with which it comes in contact. There can 
be no segregating of cancer. Either it is eradicated or it spreads 
to every part of the body, carrying malignancy and death. So 
with prostitution. 


What Experience Teaches 


On the basis of the facts disclosed in 31 scientific and impartial 
investigations of commercial vice in 31 cities in this country, and 
of the numerous studies in Europe, the American Social Hygiene 
Association concludes: ‘The history of prostitution shows that 
measures aimed at the regulation and segregation of prostitutes 
are ineffective as means of repressing the business and controlling 
the venereal diseases. It is also the experience of social-hygiene 
workers that repressive laws are inadequate unless supplemented 
by measures for the care and rehabilitation of prostitutes, for 
medical treatment of persons infected with venereal diseases, 
and for educational and recreational measures designed to prevent 
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sex crimes and disease by creating a healthy social conscious- 
ness. Past difficulties arose largely from the failure to deal with 
prostitutes as human beings who must live, rather than as vermin 
to be disposed of in a night. 

“The Government of the United States decided that the only 
way to deal with prostitution in the cantonment zones was by 
repressive measures rather than attempts at regulation. It did 
not try to make the rattlesnake harmless by extracting its fangs. 
It chose rather to kill the snake outright as an enemy to national 
efficiency and welfare. This policy was adopted because of the 
proof that red light districts and single houses of prostitution 
were breeding-places of crime and disease, possessing not a 
single attribute of benefit to the community.” 


The Fallacy of Segregation 


The fallacy underlying the segregation plan is that it does not 
really segregate. The United States Public Health Service con- 
cludes on the basis of numerous investigations: ‘‘It is impossible 
to get all, or even most, of the prostitutes in town inside of one 
reservation, or ‘on the line.’ ”’ 

The investigation cites the case of Dallas, Texas, as typical. 
In this city the officials prided themselves on their segregation of 
prostitution into a model red light district. Yet, when impartial 
investigators went into the city and made a careful survey, they 
found to the amazement of the civic officials that fully 80 per 
cent of its prostitutes were scattered throughout the residential 
district. 

The city then realized the folly of trying to segregate what can- 
not be segregated, and proceeded to abolish the red light district 
and wage a relentless war to abolish the whole degrading business. 

If any city which has the delusion that its prostitutes are 
segregated into a vice zone will call in impartial investigators, 
its delusion will be speedily shattered. It will discover what 
every community that has tried it has discovered, that prostitu- 
tion once legalized spreads like wildfire through a community, 
penetrating into the most exclusive residential districts. 

The establishment of a district where vice is protected by a city 
makes it easy for new girls to launch upon a career of commercial 
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prostitution. Girls out of a job, or paid starvation wages, are 
always tempted to pick up some easy money by what they think will 
be but a temporary indulgence. Craving pretty clothes, bright 
lights and a touch of gaiety, girls who are miserably paid hear 
stories of fabulous returns from a week’s work along with the tip 
as to houses which are always ready to welcome them. The 
temptation to relieve the monotonous dreariness of poorly paid 
toil by a brief sojourn in the bright spots becomes at times very 
strong. 

In a recent report by the Florence Crittenton League on the 
case histories of 561 delinquent and wayward girls, the influence 
of the economic factor is clearly shown. At the time they be- 
came delinquents, 33 had earned as little as $2.50 per week; 
21 had earned $3.75; 84 had earned $5.00; 85 had earned $8.00; 
58 had earned $10.00; 34 had earned $12.00; 38 had received 
$15.00; and only 15 had received more than $16.00. Thirty 
had been without jobs when they became delinquent; 39 had 
never been employed; and 83 were schoolgirls. These figures 
clearly indicate the high correlation between starvation wages, 
or no jobs at all, and entering upon a career of delinquency and 
so-called ‘‘easy money.” 

Moreover, the legalization of prostitution in a red light district 
renders it easily accessible to men and stimulates the habit of 
seeking it with greater frequency. Thus, an artificially stimu- 
lated market for more girls is created. Patrons of disorderly 
houses do not hesitate to take advantage of weak-willed and 
trusting girls outside the district, and thus they prepare them 
for launching on a career of commercialized vice. From the 
occasional surrender to a few for an evening of gaiety to the 
systematic surrender to many for a fee is a step as gradual as it 
is fatal. The wide-open red light district is thus a constant 
invitation to weak and delinquent girls, and aids in the making 
of prostitutes. 


A Breeder of Disease 


Advocates of a red light district where prostitutes are licensed 
and placed under medical inspection claim that it lessens the 
spread of venereal disease. The theory is that, unlike the ama- 
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teur, the professional knows how to take care of herself and 
protect her trade. But what are the facts? In one of the most 
highly organized red light districts in the country, the notorious 
Barbary Coast in San Francisco, an investigation disclosed that 
97 per cent of the inmates were diseased. In the Baltimore 
district 96 per cent of the prostitutes were found to be infected. 
So the percentage runs for the larger cities. 


Let us now look at the smallertowns. The United States Public 
Health Service quotes the figures at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, as 
typical. Here an investigation disclosed there were three houses 
with 20 inmates. Each had a physician’s certificate that she 
was free from disease. Examination showed that 18 had syphilis 
or gonorrhea or both! Ina raid on one of these houses containing 
three prostitutes, all of whom were syphilitic, the cards showing 
how much each inmate had earned that day were seized and 
presented as evidence in court. The cards, bearing punch marks 
of 49, 37 and 28 respectively, throw a lurid light upon the number 
of persons who are infected as a result of that one day’s work. 


In the author’s own community of Champaign, where dwell 
most of the students at the University of Illinois, all the prosti- 
tutes who were apprehended and examined were found to be 
syphilitic. In response to an aroused public opinion that the 
only sensible procedure is complete abolition, the officials have 
closed every house in the city. The campaign, it is worth noting, 
was led by the editors of The Daily Illini, a student newspaper, 
and received the wholehearted backing of the student body, 
faculty and townspeople. 


An interesting sidelight was thrown upon the knowledge of 
civic officials concerning the extent of the traffic when a metro- 
politan newspaper, stirred by the accounts of vice conditions 
published by the student newspaper, reached the mayor over 
long distance and asked: ‘‘How many houses of prostitution 
are there in your community?’ To which His Honor replied: 
‘“‘As mayor of this city, I know of only one such place.”” Where- 
upon the student editors, Mr. John A. Mabley and Mr. Michael 
J. Connolly, my secretary during his four years at Illinois, im- 
mediately published a list of 14 houses, specifying the addresses 
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and names of the madams in charge. What the average man on 
the street knew, had not reached officialdom as yet. 

The fact is that practically every prostitute becomes diseased 
in a short time after she begins her career. The amount of 
infection she spreads is measured by the number of persons to 
whom she is exposed. While the amateur becomes infected, she 
does not as a rule come in contact with as many patrons as the 
professional prostitute, and consequently spreads less infection. 

‘‘The ‘charity girl’ is perhaps going with two or three men in a 
year, and may give each of them gonorrhea,”’ says a report of the 
United States Public Health Service, “but the professional is 
exposing 100, or in a red-light district 1000 men, for every one 
whom the amateur meets.” 


Medical Inspection—a Ghastly Farce 


If the advocates of legalized prostitution under medical in- 
spection were to stop to consider the difficulties inherent in the 
attempt to guarantee safe indulgence, they would realize that 
the attempt is impracticable and impossible of achievement. 
Why? Even assuming that a competent medical examination 
is made, and no germs are discovered, is a physician justified in 
certifying that such a prostitute is safe? Yes, at that moment. 
But how about one hour later? The ink may be scarcely dry 
when the prostitute has become as dangerous as a rattlesnake. 
Yes, more dangerous. For the snake at least sounds a warning, 
while the prostitute displaying a certificate of safety sinks the 
fangs of a deadly disease into the unsuspecting victim. That is 
why reputable physicians do not care to sign their names to 
certificates which prostitutes may keep hanging over their beds 
for months. In consequence, most of such inspection and certi- 
fication is done by doctors of questionable honesty. Usually 
the certificate is not worth the paper it is written upon. It is 
generally a sham and a fraud. 

The United States Government undertook strenuous measures 
to safeguard the health of its soldiers in training at various can- 
tonments throughout the nation during the World War. Its 
experience in this matter is thus summarized by the American 
Social Hygiene Association after an exhaustive study of the 
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Government’s findings: ‘“The detention and medical examination 
of many prostitutes done as a war measure proved beyond doubt 
that prostitution cannot be made safe.’”’ The U.S. Government found 
that from 60 to 90 per cent of the prostitutes examined in dif- 
ferent localities were infected with syphilis, gonorrhea or both, 
in spite of the fact that many of them had medical certificates to 
the contrary. 

The experience of cities in seeking to eliminate the danger of 
disease through medical inspection of licensed prostitutes is thus 
epitomized by the United States Public Health Service: ‘‘No 
city has ever been able to separate prostitution and the venereal 
diseases.’’ Medical inspection is a ghastly farce. 


The ‘‘Scatteration’’ Yarn 


Opponents of the abolition of a red light district and rigorous 
suppression of the traffic claim that such a policy merely results 
in scattering the prostitutes all over the city, especially into 
residential sections which they would not otherwise invade. 
This is a fallacy. What really scatters prostitution is official 
approval of it as a “‘necessary evil,’ with a red light district as 
headquarters. The knowledge that they will not be disturbed 
by the city brings prostitutes from far and wide to settle in a 
community. The news that a city tolerates the traffic is to 
prostitutes what the rumor of striking gold is to prospectors—a 
summons to come posthaste. 

A red light district usually contains most of the broken-down 
and feeble-minded prostitutes along with their pimps. The 
more intelligent prostitutes operate in hotels, apartment houses, 
and in the residential sections. They escape public attention 
because the red light district holds the center of the stage. The 
police center their attention upon it, and the public is led to 
believe that the traffic is confined to that district. 

It is frequently only when investigators come in and disclose, 
as they did in Dallas, that there are more prostitutes outside the 
district than in it that the public wakes up to the true situation. 
It then realizes the folly of seeking to isolate that which can’t be 
isolated once it is officially approved. Instead of scattering the 
traffic, honest and effective law enforcement abolishes it. 
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The Rape Superstition 

The existence of a segregated district is said to be a safeguard 
for the decent women of the community. If it were abolished, 
attacks upon respectable women would greatly increase. No 
woman would then be safe upon the streets. It is better to 
provide an outlet for the unrestrained sexual appetites of certain 
types of men than to have them vented upon innocent women. 
Such is the claim advanced by proponents of a segregated dis- 
trict. 

Careful investigations have shown this to be an unfounded 
superstition. By fostering sexual promiscuity and providing a 
source of brutalization and degeneracy, the red light district 
incites attacks upon innocent women. It fosters sexual perversions 
and abnormalities, which robits patronsofall sense of moral decency 
and thus lessen the capacity of restraining impulses towards 
criminal attacks on women. 

It exposes boys and young men to contact with lewd women 
by providing a constant opportunity to ‘‘go down the line and 
see the sights.”” It supplies a showplace for obscene and de- 
praved exhibitions, to which young men are lured by “runners” 
and by the sale of pornographic pictures. By thus undermining 
the moral character of youth, the red light district breeds per- 
verts and degenerates who are responsible for most of the attacks 
upon women. 

“A careful study,’’ reports the United States Public Health 
Service, ‘‘of those cities which abolished the red light district 
shows that in almost every case there is less rape after than 
before the line was closed. In no case is there evidence that re- 
pression of prostitution resulted in a ‘carnival of crime.’ The 
line does not lessen crime; it breeds crime.” 


What About the European System? 


Adherents of licensed prostitution are fond of pointing to the 
practice in foreign countries, especially in France, as an example 
of how the matter should be handled. As a result of the remarks 
of casual tourists, these people are led to suppose that in Europe 
prostitution is carefully segregated, regulated, licensed, and kept 
free of disease. Is this really true? 
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The American who has made the most thorough study of 
European methods is Abraham Flexner of the General Education 
Board. Chosen by the Bureau of Social Hygiene of New York 
City, Mr. Flexner was sent to Europe with no instructions except 
to make an exhaustive and impartial examination of the systems 
there in vogue and to report his conclusions. He entered upon 
his work with no prejudices or precommitments. He devoted 
almost two entire years to its completion. 

One of the first discoveries that emerged from his exhaustive : 
investigation, published under the title, ‘‘ Prostitution in Europe,” 
was that the regulatory system so highly advocated for America 
prevails in only a small part of Europe. ‘Time was,”’ he says, 
“when regulation prevailed through almost the whole of Europe. 
It has now (1913) died out in Great Britain, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, and Switzerland, excepting only the city of Geneva. 
It cannot be said to be vigorous any longer even in a single one 
of the countries in which it still exists. The system is on its last 
legs in France, Belgium, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, 
and Italy. In only two towns, Hamburg and Budapest, do the 
municipal authorities as a whole any longer tenaciously cling to it. 
When we are told that regulation is practised in Europe, we may 
confidently reply that that system has died out in many countries 
and is moribund almost everywhere else.”’ 

The second discovery was that it is practised in no two places 
in the same manner. ‘No two countries,’’ Mr. Flexner reports, 
“and no two cities still adhering to regulation, practise it in the 
same way. Wide diversity prevails in respect to points of 
fundamental and essential importance. If regulation operated 
successfully in any one place, every other city employing the 
system would copy the successful model. Regulation varies 
from place to place because it does not operate successfully any- 
where. When, therefore, it is urged that regulation be adopted 
in America because it is used in Europe, I suggest that it be 
asked what form of regulation is meant and what degree of success 
it achieves in the place in which it is employed.”’ 

Regulation, as it is practised in Europe, is explained by Mr. 
Flexner to mean a toleration of prostitution on the observance of 
certain rules. In general, these rules require the prostitute to: 
(1) apply to the police for a permit to carry on her trade; (2) 
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register her name and address; (3) agree to live in a particular 
place; (4) avoid certain localities and associations; (5) present 
herself at stated intervals for medical examination. 

Obviously the success of regulation depends upon registering 
all or nearly all the prostitutes. Was this condition realized in 
most or in any of the countries in Europe? On the contrary, 
Mr. Flexner found that ‘‘nowhere is more than the unimportant 
fraction registered, and that the bulk of it is everywhere handled 
without regulation, even in communities in which regulation is 
said to exist.”’ 

One of the favorite claims of the advocates of regulation is that 
it aids public order and decency. Was this what Mr. Flexner 
found? Far from it. ‘Regulation recognizes prostitution,’ he 
reports, “‘as a legitimate, even if deplorable, means of gaining a 
livelihood. The woman who registers with the police is thence- 
forth authorized to practise prostitution. She has no other way 
of gaining subsistence, for the law stamps her a professional pros- 
titute. To this end she must find customers, therefore she must 
solicit in the streets, in cafes, theaters, and other resorts; .. . 
consequently street-walking and soliciting in the streets and 
elsewhere becomes universal in regulated towns. These practices 
are objectionable because they offend against public decency, 
because by making professional prostitution more profitable 
they make it more alluring, because, by increasing the amount 
of business, they increase the amount of disease.” 

Proponents of regulation for American cities point to the 
confinement of the traffic in Europe to disorderly houses, which 
are isolated in a certain district so as not to offend people. Are 
they successful in thus segregating the traffic in Europe? Mr. 
Flexner found the exact opposite to be the case. ‘‘There is no 
such thing,” he concludes, ‘‘as segregation of prostitution in 
Europe; there is no such thing as segregation of even that small 
fraction of prostitutes which is regulated by the police. The 
forty-seven houses of prostitution in Paris, the six in Vienna, the 
thirteen in Budapest, the ten in Frankfort, the ninety-eight in 
Cologne, the seventeen in Geneva, the twenty-two in Rome, the 
thirty in Stockholm are scattered in various parts of the city. 
The Hamburg houses occupy more than eight different streets in 
widely separated sections of the town. The Dresden houses are 
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found on thirty-two different streets. Moreover, in all these 
cities registered prostitutes live in other streets as well. The 
situation then is this: the bulk of prostitution even in regulated 
cities is not regulated at all, it lives where and as it pleases. 
The minority may be registered, but only a small proportion of 
this minority lives in houses, and these houses are scattered. 
As far as Europe is concerned, segregation is a term which at- 
tempts to describe what has no existence whatsoever.” 

Lastly, what about the much-vaunted medical inspection of 
prostitutes in Europe? Did Mr. Flexner find a situation different 
from the one we have previously described as existing wherever 
American cities deluded themselves into believing they could 
make the practice sanitary? ‘“There’ are several reasons,” he 
reports, ‘“‘why medical inspection is bound to be futile. In the 
first place, too few women are examined; for if, as I have said, 
the police never apprehend more than an unimportant fraction, 
medical inspection never reaches at all the bulk of those diseases. 
In the next place, medical inspection does not continuously 
protect even the registered women. The woman pronounced 
diseased is forcibly confined to a prison hospital. Now, the 
prostitute resents imprisonment, even in her own hygienic in- 
terests. She learns quite early the signs of infection; discovering 
herself infected, she does one of two things—covers them up, a 
trick at which she is expert, or, as the phrase is, ‘she disappears’— 
does not report for medical examination, meanwhile plying her 
trade in secret. When, therefore, medical inspection is urged on 
the ground that in Europe it is employed to reduce disease, you 
may confidently reply that regulation in Europe has most com- 
pletely collapsed at precisely that point.’’ 

Here is a conclusion which completely blasts one of the favorite 
arguments of those advocating licensed prostitution on grounds 
of curtailing the spread of venereal diseases. As Mr. Flexner 
has shown in Europe, and as the investigations of the United 
States Public Health Service have shown here, it does precisely 
the opposite. It spreads them like epidemics throughout the 
whole community. It carries the deadly infection not only to 
the guilty but to the innocent as well. Helpless infants are 
blinded; defenseless women are maimed and crippled for life. 























Ecclesia Languens Docet 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


It is really surprising that at a time when dark clouds are hang- 
ing over the German Church publishers do not hesitate to bring 
out substantial and voluminous works on religion. It is equally 
surprising that these publications go through many and large 
editions. The fact that they are among the best books published 
in any language does not alone account for their success; it is 
rather the fact that these recent publications, although so written 
as to be standard works for years to come, nevertheless reflect 
present religious situations and urgent needs. There is a special 
emphasis on fundamental dogmas, and the new paganism brings 
belief in the divinity of Christ and His Church to the front. 
The most important fields in which a new orientation is readily 
discernible are education, homiletics, dogma, Holy Scripture 
and liturgy. 


Education 


A monumental work on religious education in its broad sense, 
considering religious instruction as but a part of a comprehensive 
process of the formation of the integral Christian personality, is 
“Der Religionsunterricht,’’ by Dr. Michael Pfliegler, in three 
volumes.! The author who is not only an authority in scientific 
religious pedagogy, but whose views have also stood the practical 
test of application in his parochial work, states the scope of his 
works as follows: ‘‘This work attempts to evaluate and utilize 
the rich experiences and findings of psychology, pedagogy, and 
instruction of the past thirty years in the service of religious 
training. ... It is the answer to a demand. ... Educational 
questions, the progress in the better understanding of the physical 
activities of man, and the quest for new means and methods in 
education and instruction, became so confused as to endanger 


1 Vol. I. “Die Teleologie der religiésen Bildung.” Vol. II. ‘‘Die Psychologie der 
religidsen Bildung.”” Vol. III. ‘‘Die Methodik der religidsen Bildung’’ (Volumes 
sold separately, Tyrolia Verlag, Innsbruck). 
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the status of religious education. . . . Religious education is 
here taken as the archimedic point in general education.” 

The first volume deals with the teleology of religious education, 
and presents largely its historical background during the last 
three decades. Practically all the more important authorities 
are quoted and utilized, but the principal authority introduced 
is Dr. Otto Willmann, who at the beginning of the present century 
exercised the greatest influence on Catholic religious training. 
Although not a catechist, Dr. Willmann gave to the teaching of 
religion the foundation that is required for the teaching of any 
subject, religion included. Keeping this in mind, the author 
first examines to what extent Willmann’s influence is still domin- 
ant, and subsequently states the true end of religious and moral 
education and training, contrasting them with the prevailing 
modern opinions. The moral autonomy of Kant receives a more 
than casual consideration. Dr. Pfliegler holds the religious ideal 
to be the objective of religious education, and the educator must 
constantly keep before his mind the question: ‘““How can I im- 
plant this ideal into my pupils?’ Other outstanding thoughts 
are: “‘Prayer is so important, that the knowledge of how to pray 
well should be considered the end of religious education. Re- 
ligious in its true sense is only the person who prays.”’ An im- 
portant question asked and answered by the author is: ‘“‘What 
and how should religious life-values be communicated to the 
youth of our turbulent times? The question of modern youth is 
rather Wherefore and why? instead of What? Value is sought, and 
value alone seems to be appreciated.’”’ The major part of this 
volume deals with the philosophical and pedagogical values of 
catechizing and actual experimenting. Thus, the foundation is 
laid for the two following volumes. 

The second volume presents a complete psychology of religious 
education of great excellence. Anyone, whether professor or 
teacher or pastor, will find in this part a wealth of reliable infor- - 
mation on an extremely practical subject. The author engages 
here in the very laborious examination of the difficulties, prob- 
lems, and possibilities in a world full of attitudes, principles and 
opinions that are truly psychological. In doing this, he reveals 
his strong personality and learning, and may therefore well be 
considered a trustworthy spiritual master. 
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It may be pointed out that this second volume is quite com- 
plete in itself. It covers the beginning of religious life, its 
scientific laws of growth, and the influence of religion on Christian 
living. Some of the chapter headings are: The New Psychology 
and Religious Instruction; Psychology of Religion; Psychical 
Development and Religious Formation; Religious Inclination of 
the Child; The Educator and Environment, and Catholic Com- 
munity Education. The rich bibliography attached to this and 
the other volumes and the frequent citations in the text should 
not bewilder the student, since the author acts as a reliable guide. 
All this wealth of material proves the author’s acquaintance with 
the field and enhances the value of his judgments. 

The third and last volume deals with the methods of religious 
education. It is really the practical application of what was pro- 
posed in the preceding volumes. The motto adopted from Dr. 
Willmann as printed on the title page of the third volume is: 
‘“‘We must complement the practical and logical findings of the 
past with the psychological values of the present, and in doing so 
we shall build higher.’”’ This Dr. Pfliegler has done in the chap- 
ters: The Content of Religious Instruction; Religious Instruc- 
tion within the Frame of Modern Schools; Clarity of Religious 
Concepts; Instructing in Religious Experience; etc. To enter 
further into details is not necessary. Each volume contains 
about 300 large and closely printed pages. The price of the 
whole work is about eight dollars. The work received a splendid 
reception by religious instructors and Catholic educators in gen- 
eral. Its timeliness cannot be doubted. The re-christianization 
of the world must begin with the most efficient training of the 
voung. In this field, Dr. Pflieger’s book is invaluable. 


Homiletics 


The education of the young, although of primary importance, 
is not the only concern of the pastor. In fact, recent happen- 
ings lead one to believe that not those who have the youth but 
those who have the parents will have the future. But whatever 
the case may be, the truth remains that the Word of God must 
be preached to all in such a way as to be understood and be as 
beneficial and practical as possible. The preacher must march 
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with the time, and must accommodate himself to the needs and 
capacity of the hearers. A modern work keeping this in mind 
is ‘‘Heilige Saat,” a collection of 775 sketches by different authors 
covering the whole ecclesiastical year. They are found in six 
volumes, making 2038 large pages. The fact that 80,000 copies 
have already been distributed ought to be a good recommenda- 
tion and a proof of usefulness. The sketches outline material 
that is needed to-day, and offer it in such a form as to make it 
appeal to modern congregations. They are replete with mate- 
rial, furnish an abundance of thoughts, and show theological thor- 
oughness. There is a great variety of selected quotations, ex- 
amples, illustrations, patristic citations, historical facts, liturgical 
texts, etc., which, although not all can be used in English, will be 
of great help and highly suggestive to a preacher. The sermon 
subjects are often treated in different ways to make selection 
possible. A number of cycles of sermons suitable for missions, 
retreats, Lenten courses and other occasions are found in each 
volume. The work is a veritable arsenal for the modern preacher. 

Another important homiletic work is “‘Homiletisches Quellen- 
werk.”"? This series of five volumes brings sources of material 
for sermons. The first volume has 296 titles on God and on the 
God-Man, Jesus Christ; the second volume has 391 titles on the 
Kingdom of God. The other volumes will appear in rapid suc- 
cession. All the titles are uniformly treated. Under each 
heading one finds in the same order: Scripture texts, pronounce- 
ments of the Church, testimonies of the Fathers, Saints, theolo- 
gians and other writers. To these are added: Examples from 
the Bible, Lives of the Saints, history, legend, and art. Sub- 
sequent volumes will treat on Grace, the Spiritual Life, and the 
Ideals of Perfection. The last volume will be on Applied Homi- 
letics. Judging from the two volumes inspected, the whole will 
be a standard monumertal work not too expensive for the aver- 
age priest or preacher. 

Somewhat similar to the preceding but smaller and limited to 
but one important source is the book “Die Kirchenvater und 
das Evangelium.’”? It contains the text of the Sunday and 
Holyday Gospels, followed by excerpts from the writings of the 
” 2B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fathers. The texts were selected from the Catena Aurea of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and were translated by Joseph Hosse. 
The reading of the three or four pages of comment on each Gospel 
will greatly aid the preacher in finding a variety of topics, par- 
titions, practical applications, etc. The explanations follow the 
pericope, sentence after sentence. 

Among books of a less general scope but important as to their 
subjects are the following, also useful for spiritual reading. In 
his book, ‘‘Unser Christusglaube,’’? Father Koesters answers the 
question: ‘“What think ye of Christ? Whose son is He?’ And 
he answers well. The material is distributed in three concentric 
groups. The text printed in ordinary type presents essential 
and necessary matters; the parts printed in smaller type add 
proofs, while an Appendix provides matter for theological stu- 
dents. This makes the book practical for all more or less educated 
classes. The preacher too will find it very helpful in preparing 
the so necessary and timely Christological sermons. Ready-made 
sermons are found in “Der Sieg Christi: Mariologie,’” by 
Dr. Tihamer Toth. The author treats in masterly discourses on 
the victory of Christ and adds nine short sermons on the Blessed 
Virgin. The sermons point out especially the life values implied 
in the dogmas treated, and are therefore very timely and prac- 
tical. The translation is good, although the language is some- 
what compact and philosophical. 

Next of importance to Christ is His work, the Church. The 
well-known Franciscan missionary, Giesbert Menge, offers a 
book* that should be a source of joy to the children of the Church 
and to those who look for a reliable guide into the happiness 
which only the Catholic religion can bring. It is the third edition 
within a short time. The author treats his subject in four parts. 
The first part—‘‘Christ the Cause of Supernatural Life’’—ex- 
plains the work of redemption. The second part—‘‘The Beauty 
of Supernatural Life’’—tells about sanctifying and actual grace 
and their manifestations in virtue, worship, and devotion. The 
third part—‘‘The Communication of Supernatural Life’’—deals 
with the nature of the Church and the threefold office of teacher, 


*“‘Die Herrlichkeit der katholischen Kirche in Ihrer Lehre’ (Franz Borgmeyer 
Verlag, Hildesheim, Germany). 
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pastor, and priest. Naturally, the Sacraments occupy considerable 
space. The last part—‘‘Heaven, the Home of the Children of 
God’’—considers life everlasting in glory. A short instruction as 
a guide for prospective converts is added as an appropriate con- 
clusion. There is much good material for several series of inter- 
esting and practical talks. 

In the life of the Church as well as in the life of individuals 
much depends upon the Holy Ghost and upon the codperation 
of the Christian with His sevenfold gifts. Unfortunately, this is 
not always sufficiently realized, and this is doubly unfortunate 
during a time when a renewal and strengthening of the faith is 
needed. Dr. M. Laros tries to remedy this defect in his book 
“Pfingstgeist iiber uns.”* He courageously presents the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation as the Sacrament of personality, the royal 
priesthood, and apostolic zeal, and deduces from this our duty 
to labor with and for the Church. It is a wonderful book and a 
gold mine for preachers on the Holy Ghost or on Confirmation. 
It will serve well for novena sermons. 


Holy Scripture 


There is no country in which the Holy Scripture is so much 
read and so frequently explained in sermons as in modern Ger- 
many. Several more recent translations and revisions of the 
Bible have been distributed in hundreds of thousands of copies. 
Pastors look upon this practice as a hopeful means to preserve and 
deepen the faith of their people. Naturally they aid the move- 
ment by all means at their command. They steadily urge the 
reading of the Bible in the homes, and seemingly with great suc- 
cess. Courageous publishers are not slow in providing the high- 
class literature for which the demand is constantly growing. 
Herder in Freiburg supplies two classes of books, one for the 
priest and student and the other for the general reader. 

To the first class belong “‘Die heilige Schrift fiir das Leben erk- 
lart’’? (a work in 16 large volumes, of which 7 or more have al- 
ready appeared). This work provides commentaries printed after 
single or several texts as the contents mayrequire. Different theo- 
logians explain the different books, but all follow the same aim 
"4 Frederick Pustet, New York & Regensburg. 
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and employ the same methods. All writers are well known and 
outstanding. Their principal aim is to make the Bible practical 
for Christian living, and to provide a systematic instruction based 
on the word of God. An Introduction precedes every book, and 
a comprehensive topical index makes the commentary very valu- 
able for preachers and teachers. There is no work similar to this 
in the English language. It is not too expensive. 

Intended for the laity and family use is Herder’s ‘‘Laienbibel,’’? 
a stately volume of 1150 pages, well bound and printed. It is an 
extensive selection of the Bible edited by Allioli. The texts se- 
lected are the most important ones, and the commentaries that 
follow them in smaller type have great instructional value. The 
book is a perfect substitute for those who prefer a family Bible 
that is shorter and more easily understood. Most of the omis- 
sions are made in the Old Testament, the New Testament being 
quite complete. Critical notes follow at the end of both Testa- 
ments. The book is not only recommendable to the laity but 
also to the priest for spiritual reading. 

For youth and their teachers, the outstanding biblical com- 
mentary is “Handbuch zur Schulbibel,’”’ by Dr. Karl Karstner, 
which may be used with any Bible history. This book is to re- 
place the Commentary by Bishop F. J. Knecht, a well-known work 
that enjoyed 25 editions and was translated into many languages. 
The present volume is valuable not only for school use but also 
for study clubs and preachers. Its special value lies in the 
author’s endeavor to be theocentric, Christocentric, and ecclesio- 
centric, so as to present God’s plan of the Redemption as clearly 
as possible. It takes into consideration the needs and attitudes 
of modern youth. The Bible retains its prominent place, but the 
connections between the Bible, the liturgy, art, and life are well 
brought out. The introduction dealing with biblical instruction 
is excellent. 


Liturgy 


Clergy and laity must obtain their spiritual nourishment and 
strength from the Liturgy. Difficult times naturally urge the 
faithful to this inexhaustible source of Christian piety and virtue. 
In this connection two outstanding works have come to the notice 
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of the writer. The first is the voluminous work, ‘‘Ecclesia Orans,”’ 
of which the fifth volume “Psalmen’’ by Athanasius Miller, 
O.S.B., has been issued in a handy twelfth edition. That this be- 
came necessary within a short period is quite a recommendation. 
“‘Psalmen’”’ contains the Latin and the very beautiful German 
rendition of the Psalms and the Canticles of the Breviary. The 
notes are but few and short, but they suffice, since the parts of 
the Psalms are separated by explanatory headings that contribute 
much to their proper understanding. A conspectus of the dis- 
tribution of the Psalms for different days and offices is added. 
The book provides splendid and profitable spiritual reading as a 
preparation for saying Matins. 

The other work of interest and benefit to priest and layman 
is ““Werde Licht!’’? by Benedict Baur, O.S.B. It consists of three 
substantial volumes of liturgical meditations for the Sundays, 
holydays, and weekdays of the year. It is an excellent work to 
which we hope to return when the final volume is published. No 
recent book which the writer personally recommended has been 
so gratefully received by priests as this one. Two volumes (Lent 
to Advent exclusive) are ready. 


Retreats 


To the intensification of the general care of souls and the culti- 
vation of Christian family life, zealous pastors have added the 
promotion of closed retreats during which individuals are prepared 
to take their part in the Church Militant. These efforts have 
been visibly blessed. Prevailing conditions, however, demanded 
a new orientation in the methods and forms of closed retreats. 
The Jesuit Erich Pryzwara is engaged on a voluminous work 
“Deus Semper Major,” of which the first volume ‘“Theologie der 
Exercitien” has come to the writer. The author tries to establish 
the organical connection between theology and Holy Scripture. 
The work is rather theoretical, and judging by the first volume 
it will be of chief value to theologians and retreat-masters. The 
first volume treats on the Anima Christi, Annotations, Founda- 
tion, and the first week according to St. Ignatius. 

Of a more practical nature is ‘“Hochschule der Gottesliebe,”’ in 


two generous volumes.’ The author, Walter Sierp, S.J., also 
5 Schnellsche Verlagshandlung, Warendorf in W. 
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follows the Exercises of St. Ignatius, but adds much practical 
material useful to retreat-masters and priests who wish to make 
private retreats. The work covering about 1000 pages is quite 
complete. 

This short excursion into the German spiritual life as revealed 
by this selection from among submitted publications ought to 
give us some assurance that God will help those who help them- 
selves. 











On the Implicit Intention in Baptism 
By PETER LOMBRERAS, O.P., $.T.M. 


Hearing by chance of the serious accident to a Jew in good 
faith, a priest of the neighborhood went to see him. He found 
the unfortunate man dying and unconscious. Knowing, how- 
ever, that the Jew had been a truly religious man, he baptized 
him, thinking that a truly religious Jew has, besides the faith 
necessary, also the intention required for Baptism. Did the 
priest act licitly or unlawfully? Was the Baptism valid or in- 
valid? 

INTRODUCTION.—For the valid and licit administering of 
Baptism certain things are required in respect to the matter, the 
form, the minister, and the subject. 

In order that the reception of Baptism by an adult may be 
valid, there is required the intention as well as the capacity. 
In order that the reception be licit, there is also required faith 
and penance. All these requisites should be known to the min- 
ister, either with moral certitude for conferring Baptism ab- 
solutely, or with a certain probability for conferring Baptism 
conditionally. The individual’s capacity and penance are not 
considered in this case, because the former is too evident and the 
latter appears to be soundly probable when it is a question of a 
truly religious Jew in danger of death. As the dying man was 
really religious, he may rightfully be supposed to have suf- 
ficient faith. For, according to a probable opinion, very common 
at the present day, the explicit faith necessary necessitate medii 
extends only to the existence and providence of God. One who 
was educated and faithfully lived in Judaism possesses this 
faith. 

The whole question resolves itself to this: whether the inten- 
tion of receiving Baptism can be known, with certainty or prob- 
ability, merely from the good life of this Jew who is dying in good 
faith. 

PRINCIPLES.—No one requires an actual intention for the valid 
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reception of Baptism. A meutral intention—which neither con- 
sents nor refuses—is commonly held by theologians to be in- 
sufficient. In an adult is required a positive, at least halitual, 
intention, which once elicited was not revoked before the recep- 
tion of Baptism. 

There are some moralists who maintain that this habitual 
intention for the conditional administration of Baptism is evi- 
dent enough from the practical religious life of the subject. A 
person, they say, who leads a truly religious life, thinking the re- 
ligion in which he was raised to be the true one, is to be presumed 
to wish sincerely eternal salvation, and consequently the means 
necessary therefor. This desire, which at one time in a man’s 
life is supposed to have been actual, is not now to be supposed to 
have been retracted, unless the contrary is evident. 

The point of the difficulty is this: whether the desire for sal- 
vation, which this Jew is supposed to have elicited before be- 
coming unconscious and which, since it was not retracted, con- 
tinued after his unconsciousness, was an intention sufficient for 
the valid reception of Baptism. 

First, we may note that those authors who uphold the af- 
firmative or benign opinion seem to lack logic. In admitting 
that it is licit to administer Penance and Extreme Unction to a 
dying Catholic who is destitute of his senses, they invoke this 
principle: a person persevering in the Catholic religion is right- 
fully believed to wish to die in the same religion and to be strength- 
ened by its aids. Logically it should be concluded: one who per- 
severes as a Jew is rightfully presumed to wish to die a Jew, and 
in the manner of the Jews—and, therefore, without Baptism. 

Furthermore, the desire for salvation differs, in nature and 
time, from the desire for the means of salvation, and thus from 
the desire of Baptism. For instance, a sick person first wishes 
to be cured and then consults a doctor and determines to follow 
his particular prescription. He who wishes an end does not neces- 
sarily wish one determined means, especially if, in his appre- 
hension, there are many means all of practically the same value. 
Most especially is this true if one means, according to his estima- 
tion, is efficacious and the others useless. 

It may be presumed that whoever intends an end with a sincere 
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will, at the same time would elect the more efficacious means; or 
at least he would consent to the only means to the end. This 
presumption, however, is not to be exaggerated. For it lacks a 
solid foundation, if the means implies a particular hardship. How 
many Christians, who are solicitous for their salvation, wish to 
enter the Religious state, in which they might more safely be 
saved? How many of us sincerely wishing our salvation would 
accept the Carthusian rule, if we knew it to be the sole means of 
reaching heaven? These are questions to which, from the 
mere intention of salvation, no response can be given. The Gos- 
pel example speaks for itself: “‘And behold one came and said to 
Him: ‘Good Master, what good shall I do that I may have life 
everlasting?’ Who said to him:‘.. . if thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments.’ ... The young man saith to Him: 
‘All these have I kept from my youth, what is yet wanting to 
me?’ Jesus saith to him: ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come follow Me.’ And when the young man had 
heard this word, he went away sad: for he had great possessions’’ 
(Matt., xix. 16 sqq.). Behold a man of good intention, a truly 
religious man, one desirous of eternal salvation, a man who with 
sincere mind and youthful generosity aspired to better things, a 
man whom Jesus loved at sight (Mark, x. 21). Yet, here was a 
man who went away sorrowful. 

Baptism obliges us to follow Christ as well as to be subject to 
the Church. The entrance into the Christian religion, even for 
those who sincerely desire salvation, has a special difficulty. It 
means the observing of the law of the Gospel, self-denial, and the 
denial at times of one’s own people: often it is a case of bearing 
the enmity and even the hatred of one’s family and friends. 

It is not evident, then, that all who wish salvation wish the 
determined means of Baptism. This is especially true if a person 
believes that all religions equally lead to salvation, and that cir- 
cumcision is not of less efficacy than Baptism. Above all is this 
true if Judaism is believed to be the true religion, and Baptism 


1 It should not be objected that Baptism administered in the danger of death frees 
one from these obligations and consequences. We are speaking of a Jew who is sup- 
posed to be in good faith, and who has not given any other sign of desiring Baptism 
except a good and religious life. 
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is regarded as not only a useless means but even an obstacle. 

Thus, from a truly religious life the desire of Baptism cannot 
be ascertained. Let the minister ask himself: ‘““Would this Jew 
whom I am baptizing acknowledge himself as a Christian if he 
recovered?” It is evident that the response, most frequently, 
would be negative. 

But the most forceful argument is that this implicit desire of 
Baptism, deduced from the explicit intention of salvation, was 
never recognized by the Church to be sufficient for its valid ad- 
ministration. No matter in what way the documents of the 
Church are interpreted, it is certain and indisputable that no 
law can be invoked that positively favors the easier opinion. 
Canon 752, § 3, at the most, is silent on the point. The Instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office of May 17, 1916,? speaks of schismatics 
for whom the Sacraments of Penance and Extreme Unction are 
truly valid, and presumes, as in the case of Catholics, that they 
have the intention of receiving these Sacraments at the hour of 
death. 

This is confirmed from the practice of the Church in admin- 
istering Baptism to adults who are in danger of death and un- 
conscious only, when their intention of being baptized is con- 
jectured, at least probably, from positive indications. 

It is of value to recall the golden rule of Aquinas: ‘“The custom 
of the Church has very great authority, and ought to be jealously 
observed in all things, since the very doctrine of Catholic Doctors 
derives its authority from the Church. Hence, we ought to 
abide by the authority of the Church rather than by that of an 
Augustine or a Jerome or any Doctor whatever. Now, it was 
never the custom of the Church to baptize the children of Jews 
against the will of their parents, although in times past there 
have been many very powerful Catholic princes like Constantine 
2]. An schismaticis materialibus in mortis articulo constitutis, bona fide sive 
absolutionem sive Extremam Unctionem petentibus, ea Sacramenta conferri possint 


sine abiuratione errorum. 

“2. An schismaticis in mortis articulo sensibus destitutis absolutio et Extrema 
Unctio conferri possit. 

“Ad1. Negative, sed requiri ut, meliori quo fieri possit modo, errores suos reiiciant 
et professionem fidei faciant. 

“Ad 2. Sub conditione affirmative, presertim si ex adiunctis coniicere liceat eos 
implicite saltem errores suos reiicere, remoto tamen scandalo, manifestando scilicet 
adstantibus Ecclesiam supponere eos in ultimo momento ad unitatem rediisse’’ 
(Cappello, ‘‘De Sacramentis,” I, n. 73, ed. 1928). 
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and Theodosius, with whom most holy bishops have been on 
very friendly terms, as Sylvester with Constantine, and Ambrose 
with Theodosius, who would certainly not have failed to obtain 
this favor from them if it had at all been reasonable. It seems 
therefore hazardous to repeat this assertion, that the children of 
Jews should be baptized against their parents’ wishes, in con- 
tradiction to the Church’s custom observed hitherto” (II-IT, 
Q. x, art. 12). 


During the course of twenty centuries there were many priests 
with an apostolic zeal and gifted with exceeding charity, mis- 
sionaries untiring in their efforts to secure the salvation of the 
Jews. There were Pontiffs blessed with great virtue and pru- 
dence, merciful men, not lacking in kindness towards the Hebrew 
people. These missionaries would not have omitted asking from 
the Popes the license of which we are speaking if it were at all rea- 
sonable. Therefore, it seems dangerous to invoke this license 
anew at present. 


To say: “I cannot bear with resignation that even a single 
soul would be lost for eternity,” implies this: others until now 
bore with resignation the possible damnation of their neighbor, 
because they were of less charity. It is well to recall to mind 
that, although charity has no mean, the external works of char- 
ity can exceed measure. Hence, to the question whether one 
who is under the power of another might be able to give alms, 
the Angelic Doctor responds: ‘‘Anyone who is under another’s 
power must, as such, be ruled in accordance with the power of 
his superior; for the natural order demands that the inferior 
should be ruled according to the superior. Therefore, in those 
matters in which the inferior is subject to his superior, his min- 
istrations must be subject to the superior’s permission” (II-II, 
Q. xxxii, art. 8). Therefore, those who have recourse to the words 
of Our Lord: “Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy,” should take notice that ‘they obtain mercy, who show 
mercy in an orderly manner” (Suppl., Q. xcix, art. 5, ad 1). 


We are the ministers of God and dispensers of the mysteries 
of Christ. It is necessary, therefore, that we be regulated ac- 
cording to the will of God and Christ. Hence, preference is to 
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be given to the practice and custom of the Church rather than to 
the authority of any particular Doctor. 

We ought never to imagine that God is in need of the use of 
creatures as ministers. It is a privilege and dignity for us if He 
takes us to be His assistants in a work, which He is perfectly ca- 
pable of perfecting without us. Let us, therefore, commit to Him 
those of our neighbors whom He does not seem to desire that we 
help. 

SOLUTION.—In conferring Baptism, even under condition, the 
priest acted unlawfully. Furthermore, the Baptism was invalid, 
in so far as a man can judge of another’s internal intention. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Offenses against the Obligations Proper to the 
Clerical and Religious State 


Priests who have neither been dispensed by the Ordinary nor 
are legitimately impeded from making the examination spoken 
of in Canon 130, and who refuse to submit to the examination, 
shall be forced to do so by the Ordinary with appropriate penal- 
ties (Canon 2376). 

Canon 130 reads: ‘‘Even though they have a parochial or 
canon’s benefice, all priests must for three years after their ordi- 
nation undergo an annual examination in various branches of the 
sacred sciences designated a sufficient length of time before the 
date of the examination; the manner of conducting the examina- 
tion is to be determined by the Ordinary, who may for good 
reasons grant exemption from the examinations. In the ap- 
pointment to offices and benefices those ought to be preferred 
who, other things being equal, excelled in the examinations.”’ 
This Canon prescribes the examinations for the junior priests of 
the diocesan or secular clergy. There are special rules concern- 
ing the junior priests’ examinations for the Religious clergy, whom 
Canon 590 obliges to undergo annual examinations for five years 
before examiners appointed by the major Religious Superior. 

The Code of Canon Law for the first time in history makes the 
precept of Canon 130 a general law. The Holy See has often in 
the past commanded the priests to continue their studies after 
their ordination in order to retain what they had learned in the 
courses of philosophy and theology, to perfect themselves in 
those branches of knowledge and keep informed of the new at- 
tacks that are being made against the principles of Christian faith 
and morals, and to protect the Catholic people against the bane- 
ful influences of errors old and modern. Apart from all ec- 
clesiastical regulations, the very nature of the priest’s office as a 
guide and teacher of souls in their duties towards God and man 
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demands life-long study and knowledge of whatever is helpful or 
injurious in the struggle against sin and the acquisition of virtue. 
The Prophet Malachy says: ‘The lips of the priest shall keep 
knowledge, and they shall seek the law at his mouth: because 
he is the angel (ambassador) of the Lord of Hosts’ (Mal., ii. 7). 
If that was God’s command to the priests of the Old Testament, 
it is all the more applicable to the priests of the New Dispensa- 
tion. 

Former Councils both general and particular and individual 
Popes, notably Gregory XVI, Pius IX and Leo XIII, have 
stressed the obligation and necessity of study and knowledge on 
the part of the priests. To stimulate study after ordination to 
the priesthood, diocesan synods and local councils prescribed 
yearly examinations for a certain number of years after ordination 
to the priesthood. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(nn. 186-188) stresses the importance of the continuation of 
studies by the priest after his ordination, and decrees for all the 
dioceses of the United States that the priests for five years after 
their ordination undergo an annual examination in the Sacred 
Scriptures, Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Canon Law, Church 
History, and Sacred Liturgy. If according to the judgment of 
the appointed examiners one passes an examination unsatis- 
factorily, or if one without the bishop’s dispensation absents 
himself, he is to be called to the examinations for additional 
years, that is to say, for as many as were unsatisfactory or missed 
without the bishop’s dispensation. Though the general law in 
Canon 130 demands less than the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, it cannot be said that the precept of the Council is 
against the law of the Code and therefore abolished, for the Code 
does not exclude a longer period of years than may be demanded 
by particular legislation, because it says that for at least three 
years the examinations are to take place; it merely specifies the 
minimum of years that must everywhere be observed. 

The precept of Canon 130 concerning the junior priests’ annual 
examinations in the various courses of the sacred sciences is con- 
sidered a serious matter in the legislation of the Code, for Canon 
2376 authorizes the Ordinary and commands him to punish with 
appropriate penalties those priests who without dispensation from 
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the Ordinary culpably neglect to undergo the annual examina- 
tions. The law does not exempt any priest or class of priests, 
neither those who teach in ecclesiastical institutions nor those 
who by order of their bishop are engaged in higher studies. The 
Ordinary, however, is given authority by Canon 130 to exempt 
priests for good reasons from the examinations otherwise required 
—during the first three or, as by our particular law, five years 
after the ordination. 


Neglect in Attending the Diocesan Conferences 


Priests who in violation of the precept of Canon 131 stubbornly 

refuse to attend the conferences, shall be punished at the discre- 
~ tion of the Ordinary; if they are Religious who have the faculties 
of the diocese, but do not have the care of souls, the Ordinary 
shall suspend them from hearing the confessions of seculars 
(Canon 2377). 

Canon 131 reads as follows: ‘The diocesan conferences shall be 
held repeatedly during the year in the episcopal city, and in each 
deanery; they shall deal with questions of Moral Theology and 
Sacred Liturgy, to which subjects the Ordinary may add other 
exercises which he thinks useful for the promotion of the learning 
and piety of the clergy. If it should be very difficult to hold the 
meetings, the answers to the cases or questions should be made in 
writing and sent by mail according to the directions of the Ordi- 
nary. All priests should attend the conferences or, failing the 
conferences, make written answers, unless they have expressly 
been excused beforehand by the Ordinary. This rule applies 
not only to all secular priests, but also to all Religious (even 
exempt) who have the care of souls, and all other Religious to 
whom the Ordinary has granted the faculty of hearing confessions 
in the diocese, if the Religious do not have conferences in their own 
houses.”’ 

As a general law, the precept of Canon 131 is new in the legisla- 
tion of the Church. However, the practice of having diocesan 
conferences even as frequently as once a month can be traced back 
to the Middle Ages, as can be seen from a summary of the history 
of diocesan conferences given by Ayrinhac in his ‘‘Commentary on 
the Code” (I, 269-271). In fact, the practice became quite 
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general throughout the Church. Towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, owing very likely to the disturbances caused 
throughout Europe by the Protestant Reformation, the diocesan 
conferences fell into desuetude. It was then that the great 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan, St. Charles Borromeo, vigor- 
ously organized the conferences in his ecclesiastical province. 
In his first Provincial Council he ruled that each diocese was to 
be divided into deaneries, with vicars forane or deans at their 
head. The deans were ordered to call a meeting of the clergy 
of their districts once a month for the discussion of cases of con- 
science, reserved cases, the Constitutions, Councils and Synods. 
At the death of St. Charles Borromeo in 1584, many countries 
were following the example of the great Cardinal in promoting 
the diocesan conferences. Pope Benedict XII, in the Roman 
Council of 1723, urgently recommended the holding of the dioce- 
san conferences and their establishment in places where they had 
been abandoned. The Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
August 30, 1732, declared that all pastors and all priests having 
the faculties to hear confessions are bound to attend the diocesan 
conferences (Ayrinhac, ‘‘General Legislation,’ 271). 

The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1866, strongly 
urged the bishops to hold the diocesan conferences four times a 
year in the cities where the priests can easily get together and 
twice a year at least in the country districts (n. 68). The Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1884, made it obligatory on the 
bishops to hold the diocesan conferences four times a year in the 
cities and at least twice a year in the rural districts. It is quite 
certain that the regulation of the Council concerning the two con- 
ferences a year in the rural districts is not in harmony with the 
law of Canon 131, which wants the conferences held “‘sepius in 
anno”’ and does not distinguish between cities and rural districts. 
Four times a year seems to be about the minimum that would 
correspond to the regulation of the Code. Particular laws op- 
posed to the Code are, according to Canon 6, abolished with the 
promulgation of the Code. 

Concerning the priests who must attend the diocesan con- 
ferences, Canon 131, § 3, prescribes that all secular priests and 
all Religious priests even of exempt organizations who have the 
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care of souls must attend. Concerning the secular priests of the 
diocese, no matter in what capacity they are employed, it is cer- 
tain that all must attend unless the Ordinary exempts some of 
them. The term ‘‘curam animarum habentes” in Canon 131, 
§ 3, speaking of the priests of Religious organizations, was quite 
generally understood to mean those priests who are pastors or 
held equivalent to pastors in law (cfr. Canon 451). The Com- 
mittee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, February 12, 
1935 (Acta Ap. Sedis, X XVII, 92), ruled that assistant priests 
and chaplains in hospitals and other ecclesiastical institutes sub- 
ject to the pastor of the place are also comprehended under the 
phrase of Canon 131, § 3, ‘“‘curam animarum habentes,”’ if they 
take the place of or assist the pastor in the entire parochial minis- 
try. 

Finally, Canon 131, § 3, prescribes that all Religious priests 
who have the faculty from the Ordinary to hear confession in the 
diocese must attend the diocesan conferences if they do not in 
their own Religious houses have such conferences. The General 
Constitution of the Order of Friars Minor (n. 353) ordains: ‘In 
order that the study of sacred theology absolutely necessary for 
the proper administration of the Sacrament of Penance, may be 
cultivated with fruit among the fathers, a conference of cases on 
Canon Law, moral theology, sacred liturgy and our Rule shall be 
held at the prescribed time in every convent and residence. All 
the priests dwelling in the convent, and not legitimately impeded, 
shall attend this conference.”” The Provincial Minister deter- 
mines the number of conferences during the year; Canon 591 
prescribes monthly conferences in the large houses, the so-called 
domus formatz. 

Canon 2377 authorizes the Ordinary to enforce attendance at 
the conferences with ecclesiastical penalties if after due admoni- 
tion the priests neglect to attend them. Priests of Religious 
communities, who according to the above rules have to attend 
the diocesan conferences and culpably neglect to do so, may be 
deprived by the Ordinary of the diocesan faculties for the hearing 
of confessions. 
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Carelessness in the Performance of Rites and Ceremonies 


Clerics in major orders who gravely neglect the rites and cere- 
monies prescribed by the Church in the sacred ministry, and who 
despite admonition do not amend, shall be suspended in propor- 
tion to the gravity of guilt in the individual cases (Canon 2378). 

Innumerable Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites urge 
the priests and other ministers of the Church to have the highest 
regard for those things of our religion which deal with the divine 
worship, the first and most essential duty of both the individual 
and the Church towards God. The tribute of adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving and atonement is rendered to the Heavenly Father 
by His children under the direction of the Church. If Christ said 
concerning all things that have to do with man’s relation towards 
God: ‘He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him 
that sent Me’”’ (Luke, x. 16), it is evident that the children of the 
Church must follow the directions of the Church in reference to 
the worship of God with special diligence. In Canon 336 the 
Church commands the bishops as follows: ‘“The bishop has the 
duty to guard ecclesiastical discipline against abuses, especially in 
reference to the administration of the Sacraments and sacramen- 
tals, the worship of God and the veneration of the Saints, preach- 
ing, indulgences.”’ 


Discarding the Clerical Garb 


Clerics who, in violation of the precept of Canon 136, do not 
wear the clerical garb and tonsure, shall be severely admonished. 
If they have not obeyed within a month from receiving the ad- 
monition, clerics in minor orders automatically cease to be clerics 
in accordance with Canon 136, § 3. Clerics in major orders, be- 
sides forfeiting zpso facto and without the need of any declaration 
every office which they hold, shall be suspended from the orders 
which they have received: if they openly enter upon a course of 
life incompatible with the clerical state, they shall be given a 
second admonition, and, if they spurn this warning, shall after the 
lapse of three months from the second admonition be deposed 
(Canon 2379). 

All authors on church history and on the history of Canon Law 
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are agreed that during the first four or five centuries of the Church 
the clergy wore the same kind of clothes as the lay people outside 
of the liturgical functions. In fact, Pope Celestine (428) severely 
criticized those bishops who after their elevation to the episcopacy 
made themselves appear different from the people by wearing 
monks’ attire instead of the Roman tunic and toga. The Roman 
civilian dress was considered the proper dress for the clergy, and 
there was no regulation as to the color of the Roman dress or its 
material; some Councils and Synods of the eighth and ninth cen- 
tury recommend that richness or brilliancy of colors be avoided, 
and likewise the other extreme of ragged poverty. 

In the sixth century the laity commonly adopted the short 
tunic and trousers and cloak of the Teutonic invaders, but the 
councils of that time forbade the clergy to wear the barbarians’ 
dress. A general law on the clerical garb was passed by the 
Fourth Lateran Council, in 1215, and in the Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX (Chap. 15, Book III, Title 1) this Decree was pro- 
mulgated. It insists on the clerics wearing the Roman tunic, 
something like the present-day cassock, which should be neither 
too short nor too long, and its color should not be red or green, 
and all showy frills should be eliminated. Councils in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries prescribed the black color. 
The Council of Trent forbade the clergy to wear laymen’s attire 
in public (Session XIV, Chapter 6 On Reformation). Pope 
Sixtus V, by the Constitution ‘“‘Cum sacrosanctam,’’ January 9, 
1589 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ I, n.167), prescribed that clerics wear al- 
ways and everywhere the vestis talaris, cassock. The rigor of the 
law of Pope Sixtus V was tempered by custom and the doctrine 
of canonists, so that in some countries the street dress of the 
clergy was not the cassock but a long black coat, something like 
the Prince Albert coat but with a high collar similar to the collar 
of the military coat—in effect, a cassock in shortened form. 

The Code of Canon Law does not prescribe the wearing of the 
cassock in everyday life; it does prescribe the cassock for Holy 
Mass, and by common interpretation of the authors, at all litur- 
gical functions. Outside of the sacred functions, the Code pre- 
scribes that ‘‘all clerics wear a becoming clerical garb according to 
the legitimate local customs and the regulations of the Ordinary.” 
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The Second and Third Plenary Councils of Baltimore prescribe 
that in the church and rectory the priests wear the cassock with 
the Roman collar, and outside these places a long black frock coat 
and Roman collar. The Second Council said the coat should 
reach below the knees and the Third to the knees. At the time 
of those Councils the frock coat was the gentleman’s attire, and 
was commonly worn by men when not at occupations which re- 
quire more convenient clothing. Actually for many years very 
few priests have worn the frock coat, and practically no laymen 
wear it except on special occasions. In fact, on ordinary occasions 
it looks out of place for a man to appear in a frock coat. Dr. 
Barrett, S.S., in his dissertation on ‘‘A Comparative Study of the 
Councils of Baltimore and the Code of Canon Law’”’ (Washington, 
1932), discusses the question whether the present practice con- 
trary to the letter of the law of the Baltimore Plenary Councils is 
lawful. He comes to the conclusion that the long-standing prac- 
tice of the vast majority of priests is a good practical application 
of the ancient maxim that custom is the best interpreter of law. 
No doubt, the spirit of the law of the Baltimore Councils and of 
Canon 136 is observed by wearing the black clothes with the 
shorter or sack coat and the Roman collar by which the wearers 
are everywhere in the States recognized as clergymen. 

For the rest, the Code in Canon 136, § 1, gives the local Ordi- 
naries authority to determine what is to be considered a respect- 
able clerical garb, taking into consideration, as the Code suggests, 
the legitimate local customs. It is evident that for some of the 
outdoor exercises and recreations (e.g., swimming, tennis, golf, 
hiking, fishing, hunting) the clerical garb may be discarded. If 
some men take unreasonable license and overdo things, the Ordi- 
nary has the right and the duty to stop the abuses. 

Canon 136, in addition to the clerical garb, speaks of the cleri- 
cal tonsure. The authorities of the Church knew, when compil- 
ing the Code of Canon Law, that in some countries the clerical 
tonsure was not in use, and therefore make explicit allowance in 
Canon 136, § 1, for the custom. Where there is no such custom 
against the wearing of the tonsure, the Church requires the secu- 
lar priests to have a tonsure. In England since the Reformation 
the tonsure has not been worn, and in the United States the prac- 
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tice was never introduced (Ayrinhac, ‘“‘General Legislation,” 
n. 287). 

Concerning the history of the tonsure, it seems that it began 
with the monks in the fourth century, who shaved the whole 
head. The clergy in Northern Africa are said to have shaved 
the head and left only a crown or circle of hair, from which prac- 
tice they are referred to in the fifth century as coronati (Wernz- 
Vidal, “Jus Canonicum,”’ II, ‘‘De Personis,” n. 100). The prac- 
tice spread rapidly through other countries, and in 633 the Coun- 
cil of Toledo, Spain, prescribed the shaving of the head, leaving 
only a crown or circle of hair. From the tenth century many 
Synods prescribe the tonsure. In the sixteenth century several 
countries had abandoned the practice, but the Council of Trent 
insisted on the former discipline and gradually most of the dis- 
ciplinary Decrees of the Council were introduced throughout the 
Church (cfr. Session XXII, Chapter I on Reformation). 


Clerics Engaging in Worldly Business Enterprises Forbidden 
to the Clergy 


Clerics or Religious who either in person or through others 
engage in trading and business in violation of the precept of 
Canon 142, shall be punished by the Ordinary with appropriate 
penalties in proportion to the gravity of their guilt (Canon 2380). 

Trading in the technical sense of the term is, according to 
Wernz-Vidal (loc. cit., n. 125), the act of buying things with the 
intention that they without being changed may be sold for a 
greater price. This is the negotiatio or mercatura. Another form 
of trading or business which is likewise considered forbidden to 
the clergy is to buy the raw material and have it with the help of 
hired laborers or artisans turned into merchandise for sale and 
profit, the so-called negotiatio industrialis. 

Canon 142 reads: ‘Clerics are forbidden to engage either 
personally or through others in any business or trading, whether 
for their own benefit or for that of others.”” St. Paul writes: 
“‘No man, being a soldier to God, entangleth himself with secular 
business; that he may please Him to whom he hath engaged him- 
self” (II Tim., ii. 4). There are numerous Decrees from early 
local Councils and Synods forbidding the clergy to engage in secu- 
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lar business. St. Jerome writes to Nepotian: “A clergyman 
who engages in business and rises from poverty to wealth, avoid 
as you would the plague”’ (cfr. Ayrinhac, ‘“‘General Legislation,’’ 
n. 304). After the fifth century the prohibition for clerics against 
trading was enacted by many local Councils and Synods and by 
General Councils of the Church (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, op. czt., nn. 
125-128). From ancient times parish churches and other ec- 
clesiastical institutes have possessed farms as an endowment. 
The farms had to engage hired help to raise grain, fruits, live stock, 
etc., and part of that was used for the support of ministers and 
part of it was sold to obtain the necessary funds for carrying on 
the work of the Church. This kind of business is not forbidden 
either by the former Canon Law or by the present Code. 

Shares of stock and bonds in business corporations may be bought 
by clergymen without violation of the law of the Code against 
engaging in business and commerce. There has been much con- 
troversy over these kinds of business transactions, but at present 
the vast majority of canonists and moralists teach that buying 
shares of stock and bonds is not against the law of the Church. 
The reason why there was much controversy about stocks and 
bonds was that the law from ancient times forbade the clergy to 
do trading and engage in commerce, not only in person but also 
when it was done through others. When the modern business 
methods with stocks and bonds came into existence, many canon- 
ists were of the opinion that buying stocks and bonds in business 
concerns was equivalent to engaging in business through others. 
One of the earlier Decrees of the Holy Office dealing with this 
matter speaks of buying bank stock, and it said that considering 
the “peculiar circumstances of the times’’ the clergy buying or 
having bought such stock should not be molested provided they 
are ready to obey the Holy See in any precepts that may be issued 
in the matter and provided they refrain from playing the stock 
market (April 15, 1885; Gasparri, ‘Fontes,’ IV,n.1091). Play- 
ing the stock market is according to all canonists forbidden trad- 
ing or business, in which the clergy may not engage. Neither 
does the Holy See allow the clergy active participation in the 
conduct of the business affairs of the corporations in which they 
have invested their money. In 1910 the Sacred Consistorial 
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Congregation said that banks, loan associations, home loan cor- 
porations, etc., which have done much good for the poor people 
should indeed be encouraged by the priests, but they may not in 
person take part in the business whether as president, director, 
secretary, treasurer or similar positions and those holding any 
such must relinguish them within four months of the publication 
of the Decree (Sacred Consistorial Congregation, November 18, 
1910; Acta Ap. Sedis, II, 910). 

















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


The Philosophy of Prayer 


Prayer is a subject of perennial interest simply because it is man’s 
weightiest duty as well as his highest privilege. It is really a very simple 
thing, but not all men are content with the Damascene’s familiar descrip- 
tion. It is, of course, a reaching out of the highest faculties of man 
towards the noblest object possible, but only revelation can show forth 
the full value of this uplifting of our being, for philosophy cannot prove 
unaided that there is any concomitant stooping of the great God to 
whom the creature raises its cry. Besides the Damascene’s, many other 
definitions have been given of prayer, all of them good within their 
particular limits. 

Prayer is an act of the creature conscious of the fact that it is a crea- 
ture, and turning to its Creator in acknowledgment of what it owes 
to Him. He who only appears before his Creator as a beggar, as 
Brémond puts it, does not really pray. But prayer must be addressed 
to a personal God, not merely to the Supreme Cause of the universe, or 
even to a transcendent but impersonal being. Now, it is often said by 
those outside that, if we make of God a person, we straightway limit 
Him, so that He ceases to be the infinite, transcendent Being that He 
must of necessity be. But because the idea of a person includes deter- 
mination or rather definiteness, it does not likewise necessarily imply 
limitation. Hence, it is quite wrong to argue thus: God is finite because 
He is a person, or God is not a person because He is infinite. The con- 
cept of personality represents a perfection which does not necessarily 
include limitation. 

Since we can rise to the notion of God’s existence by the natural 
strength of our intellect, and even to a glimpse at least of some of His 
attributes, it follows that the God of philosophy may and must also be 
prayed to in the sense that he must be acknowledged by the rational 
creature. But the familiariias stupenda nimis enjoyed by the friends of 
God could not have been known to Aristotle, and it remains equally un- 
suspected by those thinkers of to-day who more or less voluntarily shut 
their eyes to the light (cfr. a paper in Theologisch-praktische Quarial- 
schrift, No. 3). 


Jesus Christ, the Center of Religious Education 


It is a fact of daily experience that men cannot be roused to any great 
enthusiasm for anything abstract and impersonal. They will not easily 
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give their life for a system, though they will often die quite readily for a 
person. This pyschological fact is operative in the spiritual or the re- 
ligious sphere, no less than in the secular one. [If religion is to re- 
main a permanent influence in the lives of men, it is not enough 
merely to equip the young with a knowledge as extensive and com- 
prehensive as possible of the facts and dogmas of religion, and of 
their duty to God; on the contrary, they should be given some central 
point towards which all else may gravitate, some solemn fact throwing 
light upon and interpreting the complete system of things to be believed 
and practised. What is meant may be put thus: ‘Which is the best 
standpoint from which to survey the supernatural order in which we 
find ourselves?” Some pedagogues have seen it in the doctrine of the 
Church as Christ’s Mystical Body. Just as a child becomes conscious 
of its mother as the nearest “‘other’’ reality, so do we through the Church, 
the first object of our Christian consciousness, become familiar with the 
teaching concerning Christ, His Person and His work, and thus rise to 
the concept of God, the beginning and end of all. Others would put the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity in the center of religious teaching. But 
it may be observed that this mystery is at the beginning, not in the 
middle, of a logical enumeration of religious dogmas, and in any case it 
is something that lacks concreteness, and the core of religious teaching 
must be something that can be in some way visualized. 


The universal central or focal point of religious teaching must be 
that from its very nature. Now, this central point is none other than 
the person of Jesus Christ, for the whole supernatural reality lies in 
the fact that Jesus Christ came into the world as its Saviour, and all else 
is contained in it as the oak is contained in the acorn. The fact that 
He is the Son of God raises us to the notion of the Three Divine Persons. 
The Old Testament prepares mankind for His coming, and he is the real 
content of the New. His life and work goes on in the world until the 
end of time, in the Church and in her Sacraments. He stands before 
us with extraordinary realism and vitality, if I may thus express my- 
self, and no one enters more deeply into our personal lives. The civiliza- 
tion around us owes its origin to Him, and it reminds us of Him in a 
thousand ways; our very life as Christians is, ultimately, following of 
Him, and even a putting on of Him, in the realistic words of St. Paul. 

In Christ are hidden all the treasures of divine wisdom. He is the 
embodiment of all the beauty and goodness, the love and the power, 
of the invisible God. When He speaks, God reveals Himself to the 
created mind. As His actions are those of Holiness itself, they are the su- 
preme and unique standard of what is right and holy. Jesus is the ex- 
pression, in terms of human speech, of the unutterable mystery of 
God. To know Him is sufficient wisdom: ‘To know Thee is perfect 
justice, and to know Thy justice and Thy power is the root of immor- 
tality” (Wis., xv. 3). 
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Let Jesus Christ be put before the eyes of the young, as God and 
man, the Father’s only Son, born in time of a Virgin for man’s redemp- 
tion. This sentence alone contains all the main truths of salvation, at 
least in germ, and shows them centered in, and radiating from, the per- 
son of Our Lord. In this way God, the creation, the fall, the eternal 
‘destiny of man, can all be taught in close relation to Jesus Christ. For 
the exposition of the life and teaching, the passion and death, of Our 
Lord, the whole moral teaching of the Church as well as her dogma, can 
be explained in the very words of the Gospel and always in intimate con- 
nection with the person of the Saviour of the world. If the teaching of 
religion—or our catechetical instruction—is thus made essentially 
Christological and Christocentric, that teaching will become singularly 
living and actual. No longer will it be a mere statement and explana- 
tion of more or less abstract notions and a catalogue of duties and pro- 
hibition; it will, on the contrary, become essentially an initiation into 
the knowledge of Him whom to know is to love. Enthusiasm for the 
person of Christ and devotion to His cause—which is simply that of 
the Church founded by Him—cannot fail to be born of such a living realiza- 
tion of what He is and what He stands for. These ideas are ably de- 
veloped in a remarkable paper in the July issue of Stimmen der Zeit. 
The ideas advocated in that article deserve the most earnest attention of 
all those whose duty and privilege it is to impart religious teaching in any 
capacity whatever. 


**Schools’’ of Catholic Spirituality 


The modern tendency—I was going to say, ‘“‘mania’’—is for classifying 
and reducing everything to a system. This peculiarity shows itself 
even in that, than which nothing more free and spontaneous seems pos- 
sible—namely, the spiritual life, or the soul’s relation to its God. Men 
talk—and write—of schools of prayer; divers methods are advocated 
and offered as the particular perquisite of this Order rather than of that. 
In like manner there are said to be schools of spirituality. Thus Dom 
de Puniet asks: “Is there a Benedictine spirituality?” And he answers 
Yes and No! No: in the sense of a particular system, closed to all in- 
fluence from without, or one that was at any time officially taught. 
Benedictines have never had a spiritual teaching of their own—theirs 
is simply the teaching of the Church, though there is a spiritual tradi- 
tion which has gone on without a break for fourteen centuries; but that 
tradition is simply the expression of the spirituality of the period of St. 
Benedict who, in his immortal little book—his rule—embodies every 
feature of the Church’s life at his time, when the era of the great Doctors 
had scarcely come to an end and the echo of the voices of the Apostles 
seemed still to float on the air. 

In what sense can there be different schools of spirituality and what 
constitutes the variety? The foundation of a new religious Institute, or 
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a school of theology does not seem sufficiently to account for it. In 
view of the fact that the end of the spiritual life is absolutely identical 
for all men, and since even the essential means are the same for all, what 
diversity there is can only be due to the use of these means, or to the 
proportion in which they are as it were mixed, and the particular mo- 
tives on which a man bases his conduct in the service of God. A school 
of spirituality may then be described as a kind of “formula” made up of 
a happy blend of various elements calculated to promote the spiritual 
life and to help towards the attainment of some special object. The 
start of such a “‘school”’ of spirituality is not the work of men but the 
fruit of experience, and the guidance of the Holy Ghost, both in the per- 
sonal sanctification of the founder and the latter’s formation of his dis- 
ciples. 

Thus, to give but an instance from among the moderns, St. Ignatius 
and St. John of the Cross were both Spaniards; both were favored 
with uncommon graces and the one aim of both was to promote the 
Kingdom of God. Nevertheless, there is a very profound difference be- 
tween the teaching of the two men, one there is no need to elaborate at 
length. In like manner St. Benedict and, say, St. Francis, were both 
Italians, but the difference between them is not merely the difference of 
five or six centuries. Yet it is certain that the ideal of both men was to 
re-live the very life of Christ Himself. For Benedict the religious life is 
a fight under Christ, the true King, but this struggle is to be carried on, 
mainly at least, within the tranquility of the cloister, whereas the follow- 
ers of Francis are meant to preach the Gospel to the poor in the high- 
ways and the byways. The spirit of Carmel is prayer and contempla- 
tion, during many hours of the day, apart from the Office; in a Bene- 
dictine monastery, life centers round the choir and liturgical prayer takes 
up much time, so that private prayer occupies, as it were, a secondary 
place, though it is by no means neglected. But all the differences are 
round the means, never about the end which is one and the same for all 
(cfr. a paper, in French, in the 2nd fascicle of Gregorianum). 


Brevities 


Two papers of unequal length in this year’s first fascicle of Ephemer- 
ides Liturgice, deserve brief mention. The first, in German, suggests 
an interpretation of the origin of the Lenten Oratio super populum which, 
though differing from the one generally received, is nevertheless very 
interesting and even attractive. It is that this Oratio is identical with 
the Oratio super penttentes of the early Roman Liturgy. During Lent 
the public penitents, who occupied a place apart from the faithful, were 
the object of special prayers and a special blessing, as we gather from a 
famous letter of Innocent I. (obiit 417) and another of St. Jerome (Pat. 
Lat., XXII. 692). According to this theory our Oratio super populum 
would be a survival—the only one—of a ritual carried out not only on 
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Ash Wednesday, when the penitents were driven from the Church, and 
on Maundy Thursday when they were reconciled, but every day, or at 
least on most days of Lent. 

The second paper, in French, is little more than a note on the curious 
practice which obtained at one time during the late Middle Ages, of 
having the Mass and Office of the Dead celebrated for the living! We 
know that Charles V, after his abdication, wished to witness his own 
funeral, and the Hieronimite friars of the Escurial fell in with the ca- 
price—or devotion—of the ex-Emperor. The ceremonial of the im- 
muring of anchorites also had about it certain funereal features. The 
most remarkable instance, however, of the practice is to be found in 
some of the accounts of the famous Loch Derg pilgrimage in Ireland. 
‘ine custom of saying a Requiem Mass for living pilgrims was not yet 
dead as late as the beginning of the 18th century, for in 1714 the Bishop 
of Clogher, Hugh Mac Mahon, having witnessed the usage—or rather 
the abuse, as he calls it—referred the matter to Rome. Though the 
pilgrimage to Loch Derg is a very penitential affair, it is as popular as 
ever, but the funereal element has long ago completely vanished. 

On February 10, 1638, Louis XIII dedicated his realm of France to 
the Blessed Virgin. This year, the third centenary of the event, a 
solemn jubilee granted by the Holy See vividly recalls this consecration 
to Frenchmen who are exhorted by their bishops and priests to renew 
this consecration at least for themselves, seeing that there is little pros- 
pect of the public authorities of present-day France doing so. La Vie 
Intellectuelle, to commemorate Louis XIII’s splendid action, dedicates 
the whole of its issue of July 10 to studies on Our Lady by various writers. 

The first is a magnificent paper by Paul Claudel: La Mére des Doul- 
eurs. It is a tribute to Mary wholly instinct with soundest theology, 
aglow with the devotion of a fervent Christian and touched with the 
vivid colors that a real poet knows how to impart to his work. A short 
paper, entitled Réfuge des pécheurs, is proof of the large-mindedness of 
the distinguished editors; articles on Our Lady and the intellectual life, 
Mary and the family, Mary and the workers, etc., make of this number 
one of exceptional and even permanent interest. 

In Verbum Domini of July, V. Iacono asks whether it is possible to 
prove Mary’s universal mediation from John, ii, 1-11, that is, from the in- 
cident at the marriage feast of Cana. The answer is that whilst Mary’s 
intercession was most powerful, even whilst she was still in this world, 
the doctrine of her universal mediation may be “‘persuaded’’—suaderi— 
but not demonstrated from John, ii. The author gives this interpreta- 
tion of the old difficulty: ‘Quid mihi et tibi, mulier? Quid habeo ego 
quid tu?’’—that is, ‘“‘What have we, or what can we do?” about this 
lack of wine. 








Answers to Questions 


About Some of the Requisites for Gaining Plenary Indulgences 


Question: The Portiuncula Indulgence of the second of August which 
can be gained in the churches of the three Orders of St. Francis and in 
those secular churches that have received an Apostolic Indult to the 
effect, has occasioned some doubts about the requirements or conditions 
necessary for the gaining of Plenary indulgences and especially the 
toties quoties Plenary indulgences. As November second is not long 
distant when a toties quoties Plenary indulgence can be gained for the 
souls in purgatory in all churches and public oratories, a few words of 
explanation about the necessary conditions for the gaining of the 
Plenary indulgences will be appreciated. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: There has been issued this year an official collection 
of prayers and good works enriched with indulgences. The Holy 
See itself published this book entitled “‘Preces et pia opera in- 
dulgentiis ditata,’’ and it contains the general indulgences granted 
by the Supreme Pontiffs for the whole world from ancient times 
to the end of the year 1937. By this time, we believe, copies of 
that book can be had from the Catholic firms that specialize in 
religious books and articles. 

As to the essential conditions for gaining Plenary indulgences, 
for most of them it is stated in the official text that they can be 
gained under the usual conditions (in Latin, swetis conditionibus). 
What is meant by “the usual conditions’? Confession, Holy 
Communion, visit of a church or public oratory and prayer ac- 
cording to the intentions of the Holy Father are termed the usual 
conditions for the gaining of Plenary indulgences. The rule 
on Confession and Holy Communion is contained in Canon 931. 
The confession may be made eight days before the indulgence 
day or during the entire octave of the feast to which the indul- 
gence is attached; Holy Communion may be received on the 
day before the feast and any day during the octave. Persons 
who are in the habit of going to confession at least twice a month, 
and persons who worthily receive Holy Communion daily, though 
they miss it once or twice in a week, may gain all indulgences for 
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which Confession is required without specially confessing for the 
gaining of indulgences. The Jubilee Plenary Indulgence always 
requires Confession, as specified in the proclamation of a Jubilee. 

The visit to a church or public oratory and prayer for the inten- 
tions of the Supreme Pontiff requires a devout entrance into the 
church or oratory, and the recitation of at least one Our Father, 
Hail Mary and Glory, or any other prayer at the choice of the 
faithful (Sacred Penitentiary, September 20, 1933; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXV, 446). If specified prayers are prescribed for some 
indulgence they must be recited. The recitation of prayers for 
the intention of the Holy Father means that purely mental prayer 
does not suffice, as is stated in Canon 934, § 1. For the toties 
quoties Plenary indulgences (like the Portiuncula indulgence, 
the indulgence on All Soul’s Day, etc.) the Holy See requires that 
at each visit six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory be recited. 
Other prayers may be added, of course, but the prescribed ones 
are essential for the gaining of the indulgence, as is stated in 
Canon 934, § 1, and in a Declaration of the Sacred Penitentiary, 
July 5, 1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 363). Persons who live in 
Religious houses, hospitals, etc., that have no church but only 
a semi-public oratory, fulfill the requirement of the visit to a 
church by visiting such oratory; outsiders do not fulfill the re- 
quirement of visiting a church by visits to semi-public oratories. 

As to the Portiuncula indulgence, our correspondent speaks of 
other churches besides the churches of the three Orders of St. 
Francis. No other churches have that indulgence unless they 
obtained it by papal indult. Formerly the bishop could desig- 
nate churches of his diocese for the Portiuncula indulgence, which 
authority the Holy Father Pope Pius X granted to the bishops 
for one year (Motu Proprio, June 9, 1910). In 1911 the Holy 
Office (Decree, May 26, 1911; Acta Ap. Sedis, III, 233) granted 
a continuation of the faculty given to bishops to hold good until 
publication of new regulations about that indulgence. The new 
rules came out on July 10, 1924 (Sacred Penitentiary; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XVI, 345), and in these the above faculty of the bishops 
was not renewed. The indulgence is restricted to the churches 
of the three Orders of St. Francis. Former perpetual concession 
by the Holy See to other churches remained in force; all tem- 
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porary, sine die, or ad beneplacitum concessions were abrogated 
and ceased on and after December 31, 1924. 


Why Did the Apostles Work among the Gentiles in Preference 
to the Jews Called First to the Church? 


Question: In these days when Germany and Italy persecute the Jews, 
I have been repeatedly asked by my class of converts why it was that 
the Apostles themselves seemed to have an aversion for the Jews, for it 
seems to be certain in the history of the Church in the time of the 
Apostles that they worked mostly among the Gentiles. If Christ was 
sent by the Heavenly Father as a redeemer of the chosen people, as 
Christ Himself (Matt., xv. 24) said, why was the Church established 


mostly among the Gentiles? 
SACERDOS. 

Answer: What the Catholic Church thinks of the persecution 
of the Jews now raging on the European Continent, has just 
recently been stated by our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, when 
Italy began to deprive people of the Jewish race of the rights that 
all peaceful and orderly citizens in civilized countries are sup- 
posed to have. The Holy Father teaches that there is but one 
great race, the human race, all of them children of God and called 
to make one great happy family around the throne of God. 

If the converts will read some passages from the New Testa- 
ment (whether in their own King James Bible or in the Catholic 
Douay Version), they will have a satisfactory answer to the 
question why the Holy Apostles worked mostly among the Gen- 
tiles. There is no doubt that Almighty God had called the Jews 
first to profit by the redemption of Christ. It is God’s business 
why He chose the Jewish race to prepare the world for the coming 
of the Redeemer. Having chosen them for this important work, 
God naturally gave them the first chance to profit by the re- 
demption. They were to be the leaders, but every student of the 
Bible knows that the Jews were not the only ones for whom God 
the Father sent His Son to redeem them from their sins. Jesus 
Himself worked only among the Jews, but when the Samaritan 
woman said to Jesus: “Our fathers adored on this mountain 
(Garizim), and you say that at Jerusalem is the place where 
men must adore. Jesus saith to her: Woman, believe Me that 
the hour cometh, when you shall neither on this mountain, nor 
in Jerusalem, adore the Father. You adore that which you 
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know not: we adore that which we know; for salvation is of the 
Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true adorers 
shall adore the Father in spirit and in truth. For the Father also 
seeketh such to adore him” (John, iv. 20-23). Jesus Himself 
commanded the Apostles after His resurrection: ‘Going there- 
fore, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’’ (Matt., xxvii. 
19). 

St. Paul before his conversion was an ardent Jew, had been 
educated in the best Jewish schools of his day, and was never 
even after his conversion ashamed of his Jewish descent but 
gloried in it. All this is evident from his Epistles. Yet, in one 
of his discourses at Antioch in Pisidia when the leaders of the 
Jews rose up against St. Paul, ‘then Paul and Barnabas said 
boldly: ‘To you it behoved us first to speak the word of God: 
but because you reject it, and judge yourselves unworthy of 
eternal life, behold we turn to the Gentiles’’’ (Acts, xii. 46). 
St. Peter was taught by God Himself in a vision that the Gentiles 
are to be admitted to the Church (Acts, x. 34-48). St. Peter’s 
action was questioned by some of the converted Jews, and he 
explained the vocation of the Gentiles satisfactorily to the Jew- 
Christians at Jerusalem (Acts, xi. 1-18). 


Missing Sunday Mass because of Some Nationalistic Day 
Celebrations 


Question: If the nationalistic day of the Carpatho-Ruthenian or 
Ukranian people is being celebrated on Sunday at a park or some field at 
a distance of thirty to sixty miles away from the parish church, does the 
priest sin if he does not say Mass in his parish or celebrates too early 
for the people to be present at the Mass? Who sins, the priest or the 
authority who is responsible for arrangement of the details of the celebra- 
tion? Do the people sin who did not hear Mass at the early hour in 
Church, or who are too poor to go to the Field Mass celebrated so far 
away from the parish church? 


SACERDOS. 
Answer: We do not know what our correspondent means by 
the nationalistic day, but it evidently is a day of great im- 
portance to the people of Ukranian nationality, and therefore 
justifies the special arrangements made for the celebration of 
Holy Mass on that day. The celebration of the day has, as our 
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correspondent gives to understand, been arranged with the 
authority of the Ordinary of the Ukranian Catholics in the 
United States, who has all the powers of an Ordinary over the 
Catholics of that Rite. Wherefore, the priest and people should 
not be disturbed even if some individuals cannot attend Holy 
Mass on that Sunday. In fact, the ordinary arrangement of 
the Sunday Masses provides at most the majority of the parish- 
iot:er with facility to hear Mass. In few parishes, we believe, 
can ‘lasses be so arranged as to afford every Catholic an op- 
por! nity to hear Mass. This precept of the Church is not so 
much a precept to the individual Catholic, but rather an official 
public act of worship by the Church as a body. God wants to 
be honored not only privately by each individual, but publicly 
by the human society as a whole. That purpose is accomplished 
when the majority renders public worship to God with the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Individuals and individual families may 
be dispensed from the obligation of the Sunday Mass by both the 
Ordinary and the pastor, as is stated in Canon 1245, §1. Neither 
bishop nor pastor is given authority to dispense a whole parish 
irom the Sunday Mass. Cases of necessity are not dispensations 
but rather excuses from the law—circumstances in which the law 
does not oblige. The regulations of the Code in the Canon quoted 
above do not, of course, refer to the Catholics of Oriental Rites; 
they have their own disciplinary laws. Whether the Oriental 
Ordinaries have greater powers of dispensation in the matter 
under discussion, we do not know. In any case, in emergencies 
the authorities of the Church entrusted with the guidance of the 
faithful surely have the right to determine what is to be done 
under the circumstances. 


Concerning the Rubric to Use Wine for the Purification of the 
Chalice in Holy Mass 


Question: Is the priest bound to use wine at the purification of the 
chalice in Holy Mass? A rector of a parish who suffers from a delicate 
stomach never uses wine to purify the chalice and his fingers after he 
has consumed the Precious Blood. He uses water only. His doctor 
warns him against taking wine on a fasting stomach. Is it necessary to 
have the permission of the bishop or of the Holy See to use water only 
at the purifying of the chalice? 

SACERDOS. 
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Answer: Rubricists who have made a study of the history of 
ceremonies of Holy Mass point out that before the publication of 
the Roman Missal by Pope Pius V there was no uniformity about 
the ceremonies following the consumption of the Precious Blood. 
In the earlier documents of the Roman Rite nothing is said about 
purifying the chalice or the fingers. The Sixth Roman Ordo pre- 
scribes that the archdeacon see that nothing of the Precious Blood 
and of the Host remain in the chalice or on the paten. The 
Fourteenth Roman Ordo, composed in the first half of the four- 
teenth century, prescribes the purification of the mouth and the 
fingers. The subdeacon is to pour some wine into the chalice, 
which is to be consumed for the purification of the mouth; next 
the subdeacon pours a little wine over the fingers that touched 
the Hosts, and this is to be consumed. Lastly, the chaplain pours 
water over both hands, and that water is not consumed but 
“projiciatur in loco mundo” (Thalhofer-Eisenhofer, ‘“Handbuch 
der katholischen Liturgik,”’ II, 224). 

Concerning the use of water only for both ablutions, it is quite 
certain that the deviation from the rubrics is no serious matter. 
However, since the ablutions as prescribed by the rubrics of the 
missal are obligatory, a constant disregard of them even for a 
good and serious reason (as in the case referred to by our cor- 
respondent) should not be done without permission from the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. Such at least, remarks Lehmkuhl 
(‘“‘Theologia Moralis,” II, n. 336), is proper, and it is known 
that in case of stomach troubles the Holy See has granted per- 
mission to use water only for both ablutions. 


The Book of Common Prayer 


Question: Will you please describe the Book of Common Prayer 
spoken of at times in this department of the Review? I have never had 
occasion to see a copy of that book, and very likely many of my fellow- 
priests located in places far away from large towns and cities have 
never laid their eyes on this book. Is it on the Index of Forbidden 
Books? 


SACERDOS. 
Answer: ‘‘The Book of Common Prayer and Administration 
of the Sacraments and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church”’ 
is the official service book of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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The copy we have before us is for the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. It is certi- 
fied that this edition (1929) has ‘‘been compared with a certified 
copy of the Standard Book, as the Canon directs, and that it 
conforms thereto.’ After the United States obtained their 
independence from England, the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the States considered itself independent of the ecclesiastical 
authorities of England and consequently at liberty to make 
changes in the Book of Common Prayer. The American Book 
of Common Prayer, however, states in its preface: ‘It seems un- 
necessary to enumerate all the different alterations and amend- 
ments. They will appear, and it is to be hoped, the reason of 
them also, upon a comparison of this with the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England. In which it will also appear 
that this Church is far from intending to depart from the Church 
of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or wor- 
ship; or further than local circumstances require.” 

The book contains morning and evening prayers, prayers for 
various persons and prayers of thanksgiving, Holy Communion 
with the collects, Epistles, and Gospels for the year, for the holy 
days or feasts, prayers and ceremonies for baptism, confirmation 
by the bishop, the form of solemnization of matrimony, visitation 
of the sick, prayers and litany for the dying, unction of the sick, 
communion of the sick, burial of the dead, the psalter or psalms 
of David. Another section contains the Ordinal or form of 
making, ordaining, and consecrating bishops, priests, and the 
form of consecration of a church, institution of ministers into 
parishes or churches. Then a catechism or instruction to be 
learned by every person before he be brought to be confirmed by 
the bishop; family prayers, articles of religion, and finally the 
hymnal which takes up almost one half of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The Book of Common Prayer was put on the Index of For- 
bidden Books by the Sacred Congregation of the Index on May 
15, 1714, as is stated in the “Indice dei Libri Proibiti’’ (published 
by order of Pope Pius XI in 1929), page 62. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of Movember 


The Eighth Commandment 
(Concluded) 


By BruNO HaGspPIgL, S.V.D. 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 


Backbiting, Detraction and Slander 


‘Who will set a guard before my mouth, and a sure seal upon my lips, that 
I fall not by them, and that my tongue destroy me not?’ (Ecclus., xxii. 33). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The true office of the tongue is to bless. 
(2) Some simple rules for cbeying the Eighth Commandment. 
(3) Importance of respecting neighbor’s good name. 
(4) Envy and sloth the usual causes of backbiting and detraction. 
(5) Slander or calumny. 
(6) Consequences of abuse of speech. 
(7) Evil is something contrary to nature. 
(8) The Christian ideal 


In this text the “‘Preacher’’ shows a profound knowledge of the evil 
effects of unguarded speech. The nature of man is to adore God and 
to love what is God-like in man. Since the office of the tongue is to 
bless, slander, backbiting and detraction are sinful because they con- 
tradict this nature and make the tongue a curse instead of a blessing. 
There is not a stream that bubbles fresh from the hidden fountains of 
the rock; there is not a tree that brings forth its delicious fruit in its 
appointed season, which does not rebuke and proclaim the slanderer 
and detractor to be a monstrous anomaly in God’s world. 


Some Simple Rules 


There are several simple rules that we may well set down at this 
point in our consideration of the Eighth Commandment. 

(1) Never injure the feelings of any person with whom you converse 
or are associated, unless that injury be the unavoidable result of the 
declaration of a truth which it becomes your duty to utter. 

(2) Speak evil of no one; never utter disrespectful words, or indulge 
in conversation wherein anyone is unnecessarily spoken against. 
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These rules are for the humblest as well as the most exalted Christian. 
They conform, not only to the law of God, but to right reason and com- 
mon sense, and lie at the very foundation of the Golden Rule. 

Probably no one but the Recording Angel is capable of estimating 
the vast sum-total of the injury done by careless, critical words, even 
by gestures or facial expressions. How frequently is the honesty and 
integrity of a man disposed of by a smile or a shrug! How many 
good and generous actions have been sunk into oblivion by a distrustful 
look, or stamped with the imputation of proceeding from unworthy 
motives by a mysterious and suggestive whisper! ‘“‘Slander,’’ says St. 
Bernard, “‘is a poison which extinguishes charity, both in the slanderer 
and in the person who listens to it; so that a single calumny may prove 
fatal to an infinite number of souls, since it kills not only those who 
circulate it, but also all those who do not reject it.”’ 


Injury to Our Neighbor’s Good Name 


The good name of a man is one of his most valuable posessions. It 
consists in the esteem in which he is held by his fellow-men, and the 
mutual confidence resulting therefrom. This mutual confidence, 
founded on mutual respect, is the foundation of all community life. 
Wherever it is absent, doubt, mistrust, suspicion, reserve, in short, 
all the evil tendencies calculated to disturb and disrupt a community 
make their appearance. A good name and mutual confidence, however, 
are not only necessary for the preservation of a community, but also 
as a source of strength for the work to be done in the service of the 
community. 

Thus, we see that a good name is of the greatest importance to all 
who live and work in a community—whether in home, rectory, office or 
store. Holy Scripture declares (Prov., xxii. 1): ‘A good name is 
better than great riches.’’ It therefore expressly enjoins man to take 
care of his reputation: ‘Take care of a good name, for this shall con- 
tinue with thee more than a thousand treasures precious and great”’ 
(Ecclus., xli. 15). From this St. Thomas draws the following conclusion: 
“It is something very serious to rob a person of his good name, for 
among all temporal things a good name is the most precious; that 
failing, man is incapable to do many good things that he could other- 
wise’ (Summa, II-II Q. Ixxiii, art. 2). Therefore, every unjustified 
injury of a good name is a sin both when the uncharitable talk is based 
on truth (detraction), and when it is untrue (calumny). In the latter 
case, the sin is greater, because in it not only justice and love, but also 
truth, is violated. According to the principle established by St. Thomas 
sins against the Eighth Commandment are to be estimated according 
to the damage done to our neighbor. Therefore, the gravity of these 
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sins does not depend so much on what is being said against our neighbor, 
but rather on the damage caused by it. 

Let us be warned, then, against the evils of the tongue, such as back- 
biting, detraction and slander. Backbiting is the sin of speaking un- 
charitably of our neighbor when he is absent and unable to defend 
himself. Detraction consists in revealing the faults committed by 
another when we have no sufficient reason for doing so. Backbiting is 
a sin very common among those who are uncharitable and malicious at 
heart. Sometimes such persons begin committing this sin by indulging 
in idle gossip. Their passion for news and scandal grows, and finally 
they are not satisfied unless they have heard something injurious to the 
reputation of another. And their sin does not end even there, for those 
who listen to uncharitable conversations usually do so in order that 
they may tell others what they have heard. 

The Holy Spirit says in the Bible: ‘“‘The talebearer shall defile his 
own soul, and shall be hated by all’ (Ecclus., xxi. 31). It also gives 
us the prayer of our text: ‘Who will set a guard before my mouth, and 
a sure seal upon my lips, that I fall not by them, and that my tongue 
destroy me not?” (Ecclus., xxii. 33). 

Those who commit the sin of detraction lessen the reputation of their 
neighbor, and do an act of injustice towards him. They are like unto 
buzzards that appear beautiful when they soar in the clear blue sky, but 
who create nothing but disgust in our minds by their habit of feeding 
on decayed flesh. The detractor is not looking for the good his 
neighbor has performed, but for the evil, so that he can make it known 
to all with whom he comes in contact. 


Usual Causes of Sins against the Eighth Commandment 


Usually the sins of backbiting and detraction, as well as many of the 
other sins against the Eighth Commandment, originate in two of the 
seven capital sins—envy and sloth. Envying another’s good fortune, 
the malicious seek diligently to discover some of his faults so that they 
can publish them to others. Thus, they have an opportunity to lessen 
the good opinion that their friends and associates may have for their 
intended victim. God hates detractors and proclaims: ‘‘My son, fear 
the Lord, . . . and have nothing to do with detractors. For their 
destruction shall rise suddenly: and who knoweth the ruin of both?” 
(Prov., xxiv. 21, 22). Our Saviour spoke of the detractor when He 
said: ‘Hypocrite, cast first the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to take out the mote from thy brother’s eye’ 
(Luke, vi. 42). 

Sloth is the sin of idleness. The idle, instead of devoting their time 
to doing good, often seek after foolish pleasures in which they may join 
with others-as idle as themselves. They indulge in gossip, and relish 
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especially any reports that suggest scandal or the dishonoring of an- 
other’s name. To listen with pleasure to tale-bearers is to share in 
their guilt. Backbiters and detractors are mischief-makers; they not 
only spread harmful reports, but they set friend against friend, and 
create serious trouble. 


Slander or Calumny 


A far more grievous sin than backbiting is that of slander or calumny. 
Slander is the malicious taking away of another’s good name by ac- 
cusing him of faults of which he is innocent. The exaggeration of 
another’s faults also comes under this class of sins. This evil is par- 
ticularly vicious, because little faults are frequently observed by all, and 
therefore it is more easy to spread the belief that they are worse than 
they really are. In other words, the slanderer has a foundation to 
work upon. For instance, if a person were to exaggerate Herman’s 
love of games of chance, his associates might say: ‘‘Yes, I have myself 
observed that Herman has a great liking for cards. Who told me that 
he gambled away his salary and owed his landlady for three months’ 
rent?’’ Here is a case in which a person is willing to believe malicious 
talk about Herman, merely because he is aware that the slandered 
man enjoys playing certain games of chance. Asa result, Herman loses 
his good name, is unable to obtain credit in his business dealings, and 
is possibly dismissed from service by his employer. 

Slander or calumny causes untold harm. We have striking examples 
in the Old Testment of how men suffered from the evil reports of the 
wicked, but we shall mention here only one of them. The wife of 
Putiphar accused Joseph of a grievous sin, and because of her false 
testimony the innocent young man was cast into prison. 

We naturally abhor a person who spreads false tales, for we well 
know that he will speak harmfully of us whenever he chooses to turn 
against us. Our Blessed Lord was wronged by slander. The Scribes 
and the Pharisees not only accused Him openly, but they caused it to 
be whispered about that He was a Samaritan and therefore to be de- 
spised; that He was a sinner; and that He received His power to work 
miracles from the devil. Our Saviour denounced these slanderers for 
their wickedness, because they circulated scandal and hindered the 
people from believing in Him. By doing so, He taught us to guard our 
good name and respect our neighbor’s, since an evil reputation is a 
scandal to Christians and pagans alike. 

The amount of uncharitable talk, and thus of rash judgment and 
untruthfulness, that may accumulate in a community in the course of 
years would amaze and frighten anyone if it were possible for him to 
see the results before him in a visible mass. He who thoughtlessly al- 
lows his tongue to wag or makes it the tool of a big or little passion, 
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permits himself to be swayed by apathy or sympathy, by superficiality 
or loquacity, selfishness or vanity. He judges and talks without re- 
straint, assumes in the sight of God an awful responsibility, the mag- 
nitude of which will possibly not dawn on him until he hears Christ’s 
solemn sentence (Matt., xxv. 40-45): ‘‘What you have done to the 
least of My brethren, you have done unto Me.”’ It must be remembered 
that this refers to both good and evil deeds. 


Consequences of Abuse of Speech 


Of the evil consequences that result from the misuse of speech, the 
first is the harm that man does himself. ‘The tongue is placed among 
our members, which defileth the whole body’’ (James, iii. 6). In its 
simplest form, this injury is a dissipation of spiritual energy. There 
are two ways in which the steam which is used to impel machinery may 
find an outlet for its force: it may work, and if so, it works silently; 
or it may escape uselessly in air and noise. There are likewise two 
ways in which the spiritual energy of a man’s soul may find its outlet: 
it may express itself in action, silently; or issue merely in words, noisily. 
And just as much spiritual force as is used in the one mode of expres- 
sion is wasted in the other. 

Another feature in the guilt of calumny is its uncontrollable character. 
You cannot arrest a calumnious tongue; you cannot arrest the calumny 
itself. You may refute a slanderer; you may trace home a slander to 
its source; you may expose the author of it; you may by that exposure 
inflict a lesson so severe as to make the repetition of the offense appear 
impossible; but the fatal habit is incorrigible; to-morrow the tongue is 
at work again. 

The third element of guilt lies in the unnaturalness of calumny. 
‘““My brethren, these things ought not so to be” (James, iii. 10). “Ought 
not’’—that is, they are unnatural. That this is St. James’s meaning is 
evicent from the illustration which follows: ‘‘Doth a fountain send 
forth, out of the same hole, sweet and bitter water? Can the fig tree, 
my brethren, bear grapes; or the vine, figs? So neither can the salt 
water yield sweet” (James, iii. 11, 12). 


Evil Is Something Contrary to Nature 


The truest definition of evil is that which represents it as something 
contrary to nature: evil is evil because it is unnatural. It is this view 
which Christianity gives of moral evil; the teaching of Christ was the 
recall of man to nature, not an infusion of something new into humanity. 
Christ came to call out all the principles and powers of human nature, 
to restore the natural equilibrium of all our faculties. 

All teaching is efficacious in proportion to the degree to which it is 
made practical. How, then, may these sins of the tongue be overcome? 
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If they spring from a habit of unrestrained talkativeness, we must learn 
to “hold our tongue.” If they result from a too great readiness to 
pass judgment upon others, we must lay to heart the words of Jesus: 
“Judge not that ye be not judged.” If they spring from a tendency 
to exaggeration, we must learn to esteem the truth above all things. 
We must take heed of our ways, that we offend not with our tongues; 
we must set a watch before our mouth, and guard the door of our lips. 
And let us not forget that there is Another who is watching and listening, 
in whose presence we constantly are. I never speak on a subject like 
this without feeling the difficulty of investing it with the importance 
and seriousness which really belong to it. And yet, surely, no one 
who hears these solemn words of Christ: ‘‘By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned,”’ can fail to recog- 
nize how serious and important the subject is. And just as we in- 
stinctively lower our voices and limit our words when we are in the 
presence of one whose wisdom or whose greatness awes us, so let us, 
realizing at all times the presence of Christ, not only act but also speak 
as those who shall one day give an account to Him of our every word. 


The Christian Ideal 


Let us be uniformly and constantly charitable in both words and 
acts, with the manifest disposition and desire to bear with others as 
they are obliged to bear with us, and ready to assist one another with 
prayer and sympathy: “By this shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, that you love one another.” 

Let this be our daily prayer: ‘Create within me a clean heart, O 
God.” Evil speaking is the fruit of evil thinking. And evil thinking 
can be cast out only by a new spirit, even the spirit of love, that ‘‘thinketh 
no evil’ (I Cor., xiii. 5). Let us give heed to the admonition of St. 
Chrysostom (Hom. 11 ad pop. Ant.): ‘‘Let us flee, my beloved, let us 
flee the slanderous talks, since we know that this vice is an abyss in 
which the devil reigns and plots his most sinister plans.’’ We must be 
especially careful in hours of emotional stress, when often all dikes 
break and all sluices are opened, for on these occasions damage may be 
done which cannot be repaired by the most bitter repentance. 

It has been suggested that there may be some reference to the sin of 
profanity in his early life in the cry of the Prophet Isaias: ‘‘Woe is me! 
For Iam undone; because I am a man of unclean lips!” I do not know 
that this suggestion is tenable; but certain I am that we all need the 
purifying fire that touched the prophet’s lips, so that sin may be purged 
and iniquity taken away. 

Let us pray, then: ‘‘Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; and 
a door round about my lips” (Ps. cxl. 3). 
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Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 
The Duty of Restitution 


“And if I have wronged any man of anything, I restore him fourfold”’ 
(Luke, xix. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Teaching of Scripture on restitution. 
(2) Obligation of reparation. 
(3) Wretched plight of calumniator. 
(4) The wise policy to pursue. 
(5) The wisdom of temperate speech. 
(6) Influence on others. 
(7) Conclusion. 


The teaching of Scripture is very clear and positive as to the duty of 
restitution for injury, and this duty was particularly emphasized in the 
Pentateuch. The Mosaic law prescribed: ‘If any man steal an ox or 
a sheep, and kill or sell it, he shall restore five oxen for one ox, and four 
sheep for one sheep” (Exod., xxii. 1). 

_ This seems a severe penalty, but how light is the injury suffered by 
theft in comparison with the wrong suffered from slanderous and lying 
tongues! Can any conceivable gift of penitence, wrung from a malicious 
person as a punishment, restore a reputation ruined by a vicious and un- 
governed tongue? Not four or fivefold but even a thousandfold return 
would fail to compensate the sufferer whose good name has thus been 
blasted. It is understandable, then, that the Eighth Commandment 
should specifically denounce the misuse of the tongue in lying, false 
witness, backbiting, detraction and calumny. These are crimes, not 
only against one’s fellow-man, but against God Himself, who implanted 
the faculty of speech in man that it might be used to His glory and for 
the good of humanity. 


The Obligation of Reparation 


Those who have unnecessarily talked about the faults of their fellow- 
man or lied about their neighbor and injured his reputation, must 
seriously endeavor to repair the injury done as far as they are able; 
otherwise they will not be forgiven. The unhappy thing about the sins 
against the Eighth Commandment is that it is almost impossible to 
undo their effects. 

Once a false report is started, it spreads like a veritable forest fire. 
Ellen tells Frank; Frank tells Paul; Paul tells his sister Ruth; Ruth 
tells her friend Rita, and so the story passes from lip to lip. The re- 
sults are often far more damaging and more lasting than personal or 
property damage. Slander does not end in its immediate effects—when 
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everyone who knows the victim finally hears the slander. Even if all 
who heard the tale repeat exactly what was told them, the situation 
would be unfortunate enough. But most frequently it happens that 
the fault grows graver with each repetition. It is especially dangerous 
because its results cannot be foreseen or controlled. For example, if 
Ellen tells Frank that Eva stole a dollar, Frank may whisper to Paul 
that Eva stole some money—he doesn’t remember whether it was a 
dollar or three dollars that she took. Then Paul tells Ruth in confidence 
that Eva stole three dollars; and Ruth, who delights in exaggeration, 
informs Rita that Eva stole five dollars. 

How is Ellen to repair the evil that she has done? First of all, she 
must confess to Frank and to all who may have heard the slanderous 
tale, that she started the lie. She may be able to make some sort of 
satisfaction, but she cannot undo all the evil that she has caused. When 
Ruth is told, for example, that Ellen started the unjust story about Eva, 
Ruth may say: ‘Well, where there’s smoke, there’s likely to be a fire. 
Eva must have done something dishonest, or else the story never would 
have started.” 

If Eva suffers financial injury and is unable to obtain work because 
she is distrusted, Ellen must help her to obtain a position by giving good 
reports about her and coming to her assistance in every way in her 
power. Even then, Ellen will have grave difficulty in repairing com- 
pletely the damage done. 


Wretched Plight of Calumniator 


How wretched is the plight of one who has been guilty of deliberate 
sin through detraction, slander or calumny! How can he begin to repair 
the damage done? Before forgiveness can be obtained, he must of 
course strive earnestly and sincerely to restore the good name of him 
whose reputation has suffered a grievous wrong. He must make an ef- 
fort to repair the damage done to his position, to his business or his 
fortune. But this is an almost impossible task, and few even attempt 
to do it. The slanderer frequently ends his miserable life in utter 
despair. 

In the sixteenth century, it is said, a certain nobleman basely and 
grossly calumniated a lady of high distinction. He sought out a very 
respected and learned confessor, and confessed his sin. As soon as the 
confessor heard mention made of the sin of calumny, knowing from his 
experience that such sinners are very seldom disposed to make restitu- 
tion, he rose and dismissed the penitent with the words: “There is 
nothing to be done for you. You are lost.’”’ The nobleman went to 
another confessor and complained most bitterly of the severe treatment 
he had received from the first confessor. The second priest listened 
patiently to the man’s story. After confession, as was his duty, he re- 
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minded the nobleman of his obligation to recall the calumny and make 
repair the damage that he had done. At once the nobleman flew into 
arage, exclaiming: “‘What! Goback upon whatI said! Acknowledge 
myself publicly as a liar! Never! Never!’ Then the second priest 
too arose, saying: ‘“‘Your first confessor was more clever than I. He 
saw in advance that it would be of no avail. I too say: ‘Go, you are 
lost!’”’ This is the sad story of nearly every calumniator—unrepent- 
ance! And only on the judgment day will the world know how many 
were damned and lost on account of the sin of calumny, for which repa- 
ration was never made. 

There is an often-repeated story which runs something to this effect. 
A certain priest lay dying of a broken heart, on account of slander and 
calumny committed against him. A lady who had been one of the 
chief offenders came to ask forgiveness of the dying priest, saying: 
“Father, I am sorry for the many sins of slander, detraction and calumny 
I have committed against you. If there is anything I can still do for 
you, tell me, and I shall most gladly do it.’”’ The dying priest drew a 
pillow from under his feeble head, and handed it to her, saying: 

“Go up in the church tower and open this pillow and empty all the 
feathers.” 

To gratify the good priest, the lady took the pillow and did as she was 
told. The feathers were driven by a strong wind in all directions. She 
returned and assured the priest that she had done as he directed. 

“Now,” murmured the priest, “‘go out and gather all those feathers 
into the pillow-case again.” 

“But that is impossible,” cried the lady; “‘the wind has scattered them 
far and wide.” 

Then the moral came from the lips of the dying priest when he said: 
“You are right. It is impossible to gather all those feathers back into 
this pillow-case again. So, too, it is impossible for you to restore my 
good name which you have ruined through your many sins of detraction, 
slander and calumny. You have broken my heart. Your sins of the 
tongue are killing me. I am dying, but may God forgive you! May 
my going be a lesson to all those who hear the cause of my death!” 

A wholesome tongue is one whose speech is not corrupting or irritat- 
ing, but full of inspiration and helpfulness—sound and sweet and salu- 
tary. Such a tongue is a veritable tree of life. Wise words proceed 
from it as naturally as the leaves grow upon branches. Beautiful and 
fitting words adorn it as the blossoms adorn a tree. And the fruit of 
the lips not only gratifies but strengthens the hearts of all those who seek 
to do God’s will. 


The Wiser Policy to Pursue 


How vastly better than restitution after a wrong is committed is the 
watchful care that prevents the injury and that trains and tames the 
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tongue for service! All things that are tamed are tamed for the service 
of man, and the tongue follows this law. And when the tongue is 
thoroughly tamed, when it ceases to be a reckless and lawless member, 
and becomes subordinate to the mind and will of man, it becomes a 
most helpful servant. It is by speech that many of our greatest gains 
are made. A large part of the good that we receive comes to us in con- 
versation. Opinions are formed in this way; knowledge is acquired, 
good impulses are received, we are stimulated and comforted by our 
conversation. 

The conversation of the teachable and honest mind is full of profit. 
When your tongue is rightly trained, it will be a most diligent purveyor 
of knowledge. It soon makes itself master of the fine art of questioning. 
Jesus commended Himself to the doctors in the Temple by asking ques- 
tions and listening carefully to their replies. In His human capacity, 
He was always learning, always modestly and earnestly inquiring into 
the truth of things. There is, of course, a troublesome and impertinent 
inquisitiveness which we must all avoid, but the habit of looking for 
benefit from every mind that we come in contact with is most useful and 
commendable. And if our questions are asked with becoming modesty 
and deference, we will generally find people ready and willing to commu- 
nicate to us what they know. Thus, without imposing in any wise 
upon our neighbors, we may make the docile tongue serve us well in 
acquiring knowledge that shall guide our conduct and give us food for 
many useful and pleasant thoughts. 

The tongue will serve our needs in another important respect. The 
reaction upon our minds of truth which we have expressed, of worthy 
purposes or sentiments which we have avowed, is highly beneficial. We 
fix our thoughts by putting them into words and uttering them. 
Whether a man really knows anything that he cannot express may be 
an open question. “I know it, but I can’t tell it,” is a common excuse 
of dull or lazy pupils—an excuse which intelligent teachers are never 
ready to accept. What we know, we generally can say; but the saying 
of it greatly strengthens our hold upon it. Thus, the trained tongue 
serves not only as the purveyor of knowledge, but as the organizer of 
knowledge—as the agent by which our mental acquisitions are set in 
order and fastened in the memory. 


The Wisdom of Temperate Speech 


The wise and temperate utterance of manly feeling reacts in the same 
way upon ourselves. We know that the untamed tongue, by its in- 
temperate and passionate utterances, often serves to commit us to evil 
ways. In his passion a man says a thing, and, though his judgment 
does not approve it, he resolves to stand by it, and is thus plunged into 
conduct that is harmful and ruinous. But the hearty utterance of a 
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right thought reacts in the same way upon the man. The value of the 
truth, the excellence of the sentiment, are impressed upon his mind when 
he speaks them. A truth declared is better worth fighting for than a 
truth unuttered; and thus the tongue is often the means of committing 
us strongly to honest pursuits and worthy ways of living. 

These, then, are some of the ways in which disciplined and sanctified 
speech becomes a means of self-improvement. But it is not only a pur- 
veyor, but also a minister. It not only serves us loyally, but it helps us 
to serve our fellow-men. Untamed, the tongue is a source of endless 
mischief and injury to others; tamed, it may be an instrument of un- 
counted blessings to them as well as to us. 


Influence on Others 


The tongue is, and always will be, one of the most effective agencies 
in communicating truth. The printed word plays a part in the education 
of mankind far greater now than could have been imagined one thou- 
sand years ago; far greater than was dreamed even one hundred years 
ago. Avery large share of all the knowledge that we gain comes through 
our eyes from the printed page; but, after all, written instruction will 
never supersede oral instruction. The tongue will always have a func- 
tion, and a large one, in the communication of truth. Many things can 
be said much more clearly, much more impressively, than they can be 
communicated in writing. Shades of meaning can be conveyed by the 
lips that mere type cannot suggest; and the freshness of life and the 
warmth and vitality and tenderness of love which spoken words reveal 
can be but poorly transferred to paper. 

Not only the mental improvement of others but their moral invigora- 
tion may be most effectually promoted by sanctified speech. It is in the 
moral effects of earnest and gracious speech that we see its chief ad- 
vantage over other forms of communication. And, as a matter of fact, 
the greater part of the moral and religious influence that is exerted in 
the world passes from one soul to another in the form of familiar speech. 
The words of parents in their conversation with their children; the daily 
talk of the nursery, or the table, or around the evening lamp; the more 
intimate and earnest conferences about grave matters of life and con- 
duct—these are the forces that shape character. 

A schoolboy says a manly word in favor of doing right to one of his 
companions, and the impulse goes-home to the heart of the one who 
hears it and inspires him to better choices in a critical period of life. 
An employer says a friendly word to one of his workers, and the word 
with its truth and reasonableness falls into that life and proves a con- 
serving and constructive influence as long as the man lives. Eternity 
alone will reveal the good that is done in this manner, quietly, through 
the utterance of words that may even be forgotten by those who speak 
them. 
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Conclusion 


In this series of discourses on the Eighth Commandment, which is 
now brought to a close, an effort has been made to emphasize the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) to enumerate the various sins of speech and to explain their nature 
and their effects upon the individual who practises them and his fellow- 
men; 

(2) to explain the gravity of these offenses both from a human and a 
divine standpoint; 

(3) to suggest preventative and remedial measures that may serve 
to make these sins of speech less prevalent and their results less dis- 
astrous; 

(4) to indicate by way of contrast the vast field which exists for the 
helpful and constructive use of speech. 

To those who have experienced the satisfaction and spiritual uplift 
that comes from some measure of success in overcoming these sins of 
the tongue, we counsel faithful and prayerful perseverance in their ef- 
forts. To those who are living sin-darkened lives and who almost de- 
spair of their ability to rid themselves of evil tendencies of speech that 
seem to have become second nature, we recommend greater watchfulness 
and self-control, a greater degree of dependence upon divine aid and a 
profound study of the life and words of our Great Exemplar. 

The Decalogue was delivered to mankind for the promotion of our 
earthly happiness and welfare. By observing the teachings of the Deca- 
logue, we may yet perhaps have a Kingdom of Heaven established on 
earth—a reign of harmony and good-will such as that visioned by poets 
and prophets, such as is described in the Preface for the Feast of Christ 
the King: ‘“‘A Kingdom of truth and Life, a Kingdom of holiness and 
grace, a Kingdom of justice, of love and peace.” It is to this end, the 
observance and practice of God’s will and God’s purposes for us, that we 
should dedicate our lives. Amen. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


By Tuomas B. CHETWooD, S.J., Ph.D. 


The Message of the Ten Commandments 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Popular error regarding the sternness of the Old Law. 
(2) Based on a mere half-truth. 
(3) The God of the Old Testament and the New. 
(4) Mankind before and after Christ. 
(5) Vengeance in the Old Testament. 
(6) The Beatitudes and the Commandments. 
(7) Beatitudes the complement of the Law. 
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This Instruction is by way of a résumé of the discourses which have 
gone before and an endeavor to find a dominant note which is the burden 
or refrain of God’s message to us in His Commandments. 

There is quite a popular error that the Old Law, of which the Com- 
mandments are the supreme expression, was a dispensation of sternness 
and unforgiving cruelty. Such a conception is not only erroneous but 
blasphemous. It would confuse the One True God with the obscene 
deities of the pagan world, with Moloch whose hands were stretched out 
red-hot to receive the screaming infants, with Valhalla where the blessed 
(sic) drank from the skulls of their enemies. It is true that the visible 
punishment of sin, especially of national sin, is terrifying in its recountal 
in the Old Testament: the Flood, the fires of Sodom, the unsparing 
sword for the conquered cities of Israel. It is true that death was pre- 
scribed in the inspired law of Moses for idolators and for adulterers. 
Culminating all this comes Sinai with its thunder and the blinding light 
of Moses’ face when he comes down with the Tables in his hand. And 
in supreme contrast we behold the gentle Christ, mild-eyed and soft- 
voiced, discoursing of not threats but promises, summing up His message 
with Beatitudes or promises of blessings that will guerdon every honest 
human endeavor and glorify every form of human sorrow. Is not this 
a sort of reformation of God’s method of dealing with mankind, a 
renunciation of fear as an agency to induce obedience and the assump- 
tion of love and unmingled mercy? 


Exposing a Half-Truth 


Beware of a snaring half-truth which is more dangerous than a lie. 
Less than half-true is the proposition expanded above and dangerous 
deadly error is rife in it. 

But how far is it true? For we admitted that there is truthinit. The 
truth of it goes thus. The plan of God was love from the beginning. 
Creation was the overflowing of God’s love upon creatures whom He 
loved from eternity before He created them; and then down the ages 
of human life on this earth we have that same love straining, as it were, 
to come closer to man. It is as if the face of God which “‘no man can 
see and live’’ pleads like a lover over man for thousands of years until 
at last in the fullness of time that Face becomes visible and all who look 
upon it will live. And lo! that face is the face of a Little Child, mute, 
helpless, begging for love. And that same Little Child is driven by the 
same loving plan through years of silent service, through months of 
public exhortation, finally through hours of bloody immolation— 
everything that He had He immolated—and all makes up a passionate 
plea for love, a perfect promise of mercy. So much is true. The 
climax of that wondrous plan, if we gaze upon its dazzling bright, may 
well make us forget for a moment the sombre foundation of the same 
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plan, as the snowy cap of a mountain glistening in the sun can make us 
forget its base which lies in shadow. Some of the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century preached furiously to the following effect: ‘Be not 
concerned about your sorrow for sin. Christ hath sorrowed for us. 
Nor think to do penance when Christ hath done penance for us.”’ It 
is true that Christ has sorrowed and done penance for us. Yet, the 
above preachment as it stands is, God forgive them, the starkest heresy. 


The God of the Old Testament and the New 


But to go back to the error which would make mercy begin with 
Christ and severity cease with His coming. First, was the Divinity 
that looked out for the eyes of Christ—Baby, Boy and Man—a new 
Divinity who had just learned to love man? Was it not the same God 
who fathered the world from the beginning?! And was the Love con- 
stantly manifested in that fathering less than divine? What of the 
careful furnishing of Eden that extended to the sky which overhung it? 
What of the meeting of man’s wanton ingratitude with an instant 
promise of a Redeemer and a new plan of love that outreached the sky? 
Then the covenant with Noah made radiant by the light of the rainbow 
over the clean earth; the tender intimacy with Abraham; the shep- 
herding of the chosen people through all their wanderings. True there 
was punishment for sin but what eager mercy—such as that which 
healed the penitent David and made his sorrow musical for the ears of 
all time to hear! When Christ eased the agony of His heart in tears 
over Jerusalem, and spoke of His desire to gather the Jews to Himself 
“‘as the hen gathereth her chickens under her wings,’’ He was not only 
referring to His own efforts with Israel but to the prodigality of God’s 
love with that stubborn ‘‘vineyard”’ spread over more than a millen- 
nium of years of which love His own coming was the culmination. 

And think not that Christ, the Prince of Peace, the refuge for the 
weary and burdened, preached a doctrine in which there was no menace 
of punishment, no threat to the stubborn sinner. That savors of the 
heresy of the Reformers which was voiced above. Never once was 
Christ’s hand lifted up to chastize a single child of man. That is 
sweetly true. But His voice was raised with terrible plainness de- 
nouncing perseverance in sin. He, the impersonation of mercy, spoke 
of a sin against the Holy Ghost which “shall not be forgiven in this 
world nor in the world to come.”” We cannot but tremble to hear Him 
speak of the termination of mercy when He, whose heart encloses all 
the world, will say to the reprobate: ‘I know you not.” And then 
dare we forget the “everlasting fire’ and the “outer darkness’ where 
the pursuit of His mercy is ended? 


1 Remember well that, while the assumption of human nature is attributable to 
the Second Person of the Trinity alone, the divine love for men belongs equally and 
indivisibly to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
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Mankind Before and After Christ 


But may it not be objected in fair theology that the riches of the 
Church which Christ founded and filled with Himself and of the Sacra- 
ments, those channels of salvation, all belong to the ages of the world 
which began with Christ or came after Him so that the long ages 
before Christ’s coming were poor in mercy and in grace? 

Yes, it is true that the ages before Christ never tasted as we have 
tasted the particular bounty of God’s preparing. That is true of St. 
Joseph and the mighty Baptist who never heard the Beatitudes and the 
promise of the Bread of Life, nor sat down ever to that rapturous Ban- 
quet. Would you describe them as poor in mercy and in grace? That 
these two Saints and the multitude of the just before them may have 
tasted of these bounties in vision is more than a conjecture, as is at- 
tested by the many prophetic passages in the Old Testment. It was 
Christ who said: ‘‘Abraham saw My day and rejoiced.” It might be 
said in the same sense of the numberless children of men who have lived 
since the coming of Christ, and lived and died outside the visible com- 
munion of His Church, that they are poor in mercy and in grace. Let 
us not extenuate their privation and our riches which we have never 
merited. But could we but see the upholding grace of Christ filling 
all those who walk justly in the name of the God who made them as far 
as they know Him, we would not call them poor in grace. 

The completest answer, however, to the previous question which was 
asked in “fair theology” is in terms of the same theology. It is not 
pious theory but exact Revelation to say that no man who ever lived 
or shall have lived to the last is outside of the superabundant saving 
grace of Christ, outside its constant pressure, its patient pursuit, its 
efficacious healing. By the grace of Christ Adam and Eve repented, 
David renounced his adultery, Abraham was sanctified. By the same 
grace Joseph glorified God utterly by his silent toil and sweat and the 
Baptist by his blood; as by the same grace Christ’s Mother was con- 
ceived Immaculate, and a new Star was set in the firmament shining 
backwards as well as forward over time. And only when time is done 
and the full plan of God is unrolled before eyes that are widened to 
comprehend it, will all the triumphs of the grace of Christ be known in 
their multitude and their splendor. No age of the world is without the 
grace of Christ, and so no age is poor in mercy and in grace. 


Vengeance in the Old Testament 


What may still be urged are those lurid accounts of God’s vengeance 
in the Old Dispensation, which still seem to mark that time as one of 
swift vengeance without mercy. We begin by observing that this 
objection suffers at the outset from a logical fault. The inspired history 
of God’s dealings with men before Christ covers a period of some thou- 
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sands of years, whereas God’s dealings with mankind since Christ’s 
coming are dealt with by a divine historian over a very small parcel of 
years. Divine visitations there may well have been since Christ, but 
the Holy Ghost has not recorded them. 

But the main response to this objection is twofold and closes the first 
part of our discourse. In the first place, we should examine the reason 
for the divine vengeance, especially when it is far-flung and, as it were, 
cosmic in its proportions. Such terrible destructions as the Flood, the 
Cities of the Plain, the putting to the sword of the inhabitants of the 
Land of Promise, to mention three, are an expression of God’s hatred for 
sin, especially the sins of habitual lust and idolatry, especially when those 
sins are brazenly public and nation-wide. Would anyone dare to say 
that God’s hatred for those sins and His indignation against them has 
abated with the New Dispensation? 

In the second place, it is frequently lost sight of that visitations of 
God in this life, terrible as they may seem, are always part of His loving 
plan. His wrath is visible; His mercy works unseen. I remember 
reading that a famous writer turned infidel when he witnessed in the 
earthquake at Lisbon a great multitude drowned in a moment who had 
taken refuge on a pier. Then it was my own experience to meet a man 
who said he had lost his faith from beholding the carnage of the last 
War. How foolish to let the Angel of Death, who is only a symbol and 
a shadow, hide the presence of the Master of Life, who is no symbol, no 
shadow! And so the rising waters of the Flood turned to repentance 
many who on dry land would have died embracing their sins; so with 
the fires of Sodom; so with the exterminating swords of God’s army. 
But someone may object: “Little children were slain, too, and by 
God’s order.” Little children! What a simple, beautiful gesture for 
the Master of Life and Mercy to gather them up still all-innocent into 
His loving arms! 


The Beatitudes and the Commandments 


We come at last to the contrast between the Beatitudes and the 
Commandments, the first of these seeming to have done with the ‘‘thou 
shalt not’s” of the second and to substitute blessings for prohibitions. 

Take the Commandments first. Are those ancient precepts a mere 
assertion of the Supreme Ruler’s supremacy over His subjects with no 
benefit to the subjects whom they bind—a mere arbitrary tax on our 
obedience? Nothing could be further from the truth. The Decalogue 
as a whole is an inculcation of order and a warning away from disorder. 
Now, as has been touched upon in the foregoing discourses, order is not 
only an assurance of peace and happiness but the very principle of 
them. Disorder is the root and principle of evil. In the vegetable 
world decay is a dissociation from the orderly principle of life; pain is 
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disorder in the life of sense. Then in the moral or spiritual world, into 
which man enters whether he will or not when his reason dawns, it is 
cruelly true that disorder is the root and principle of the agony of life 
that makes the weary heart of man twist and toss and even yearn for 
death. Now look at the First Commandment: “I am the Lord thy 
God. Thou shalt not have strange gods before Me.’ Is that the 
mere stern jealousy of a jealous God? Yes, He is a ‘jealous God.” 
He must needs be jealous of His own inalienable glory. But He is 
jealous, too, of the happiness of His creatures. And when He bids 
them eschew strange gods, He is warning them away from the agony and 
unrest which are the wages of false worship, from the disorder and 
derangement of their being which of its nature can find rest only in 
Him. Take the Sixth and Ninth Commandments, which warn away 
from unlawful lusts in deed and desire. Are those precepts mere 
arbitrary prohibitions like the precept to abstain on Fridays? O who 
can close his eyes to the leprosy in the physical order, the chaos in the 
social order, the diet of ashes for the human heart that makes life 
hateful—all of which are warned against by these two precepts? Well 
did the pagan Romans set up a statue of Venus on the site of the True 
Cross. The prince of this world has a banquet of death with which to 
feed his votaries. And so it is with each and every one of the Com- 
mandments. They are not mere prohibitions, but each one is a pur- 
veyor of the peace that the world cannot give. They inculcate a 
divine order which will bring smooth harmony into human life, which 
no sorrow can interrupt, no misfortune can stir. 


Beatitudes the Complement of the Law 


As to the Beatitudes, they are nothing more than the complements to 
the Commandments. Not only would the Beatitudes be impossible 
without the Commandments as their foundation, but the Beatitudes 
are the expression of the consummation of the virtues inculcated in the 
Commandments. Take the Commandments mentioned above which 
command purity not only of body but of mind. What does that imply? 
Cleanness of heart. And the heart that is empty of impurity, shall it 
have nought but its emptiness to feed on? Nay, but the clean of 
heart ‘“‘shall see God.’’ They shall not have to wait for the Vision 
which is the reward of fidelity here. In this life they shall see Him. 
His Face will approve their endeavors and resolve their doubts. They 
will know His voice. His very whisper they will not miss. This is the 
Beatitude: ‘Blessed are the clean of heart.” Yes, it is the Beatitude 
inseparable from the Commandment. 
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The Catholic Teaching on Grace 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 
First Sunday in Advent 
Grace is Living by Christ’s Life 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Grace a subject of vital importance to humanity. 

(2) Importance of understanding the Catholic doctrine on grace. 

(3) Is the continued possession of grade possible without spiritual 
growth and appropriate action? 

(4) Grace must of divine necessity be efficacious unless we interpose an 
obstacle. 

(5) In instructing the faithful on grace, we shall do well to follow Our 
Lord’s method 


Here is a subject, we readily acknowledge, of literally vital impor- 
tance to humanity: it involves the difference between salvation and 
eternal death. It also involves the question whether during this life a 
man is ‘‘in grace’ or not. If he is, do we observe in him what we might 
expect to be the consequences of living by Christ’s Life? If we do not, 
can that be because the man sets no particular store by Grace? And if 
he does not, may that not be because we have failed to impress upon 
him, as a child or later, what Grace means? 

When the writer was quite young, he was told to enter for an Oxford 
prize essay upon ‘‘Comparative Religion.” He was also advised to 
read beforehand the ‘“‘Treatise on Grace.”” He did so, and was so ap- 
palled by what seemed to him its aridity, its innumerable distinctions, 
its misuse of Scripture, the violence of the controversies to which the 
dogma had given birth—and if Grace had anything to do with Charity, 
as it appeared to have, there was very little of the latter, in fact, much 
of the opposite going about just then—that he was the less surprised to 
find hardly anything about Grace in the ordinary Catechisms, and 
certainly nothing suggestive of the glories spoken of by St. Paul and St. 
John, which already he was valuing. He looked forward with horror to 
“having to do” with that treatise ‘in Theology,” and prayed that it 
might not injure his piety (such as it was), not to say strain his faith. 
I wish here to express my gratitude to a French professor, whose modesty 
is such that I still respect his anonymity, whose ‘“‘method’’ when he 
taught us that ‘‘Treatise’” rescued me from sheer despondency. Mean- 
while, I found it very difficult to see how I could teach children the doc- 
trine of Grace—or indeed adolescents, or adults seeking ‘‘instruction.”’ 
It was not much good saying just: ‘‘Keep out of mortal sin.” That 
was negative, and a method—not instruction. Nor even: ‘‘Go to 
Communion as often and as well as you can.” I certainly said that and 
say it; but that too is not an explanation of what the dogma of Grace 
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involves, though the Sacraments, working ex opere operato, obviously 
give Grace to those too who know nothing about it. 


Importance of Understanding the Doctrine on Grace 


So one might feel: ‘“‘But need I explain it? Provided a man is living 
a ‘graced life,’ need I vivisect him? Make a vivisectional autopsy and 
exhibit it to him afterwards on a sort of cinematographic X-ray screen?” 
—as, to be personal (which from time to time is allowable), has recently 
been my experience in relation to my own heart. It certainly satisfies 
the doctor (the theologian), and it mildly interests me—but not much. 
I know, without any pictures, that this muscle behaves properly, or 
doesn’t. Or even, if I am told it doesn’t, and if you are a good doctor, 
I believe you. If I am shown it doesn’t, I say: ‘Well, what else would 
you expect me to see?”” And I still remain not interested. But is that 
good when Grace is concerned? I then want to be told when I am ill, 
and why certain remedies will improve me. 

Our Lord said—surely with a sigh—to the Samaritaness: “If you 
did but know (i.e., realize) the gift of God (what God offers)’”’ (John, iv. 
10). St. Anselm wrote (Cur Deus homo, i. 2): ‘“The proper order de- 
mands that we should believe the ‘deep things’ of the Christian Faith 
before we presume to discuss them by means of the understanding: 
but then, it appears to me to be sheer indolence if, once we are solid in 
faith, we are not eager to understand what we believe.’”’ And St. 
Thomas said (Comp. Th.): ‘‘Once we possess faith, there still remains 
the rush of the soul towards something further—that is, to ‘see perfectly’ 
that Truth in which it already believes.” As for the Scriptures, we find 
in them often the word epignosis—the deep, the thorough, understand- 
ing of divine things, which St. Paul keeps praying for his converts, and 
which Our Lord, in an “‘aerolitic’”’ sentence (we return to this, see Matt., 
xi. 27), says He is able to communicate to those to whom He wills. 


Influence of Grace on Character and Behavoir 


Well, the ‘“‘communication”’ has been made: the gift is given. We 
are ‘‘re-born.”” Now, clearly after Baptism we cannot detect any change 
in the child: but, take an adult who sins, repents, is absolved. He 
comes forth ‘“‘a new man.’’ Butis he such? Does he feel any different 
(save relieved that an uncomfortable ceremony has been got through) ? 
Do others observe any difference in his: (1) behavior; (2) character? 
Too often he does not; and we do not. Now, ought we to? 

Surely, he and we ought to. Of course, we do not demand of a peni- 
tent that he forthwith feel very sorry or even very resolute. We are 
no subjectivists or sentimentalists. But ought not a man, who regularly 
practises his religion sacramentally, at least to experience that there 
has been a change—a change even in his ‘‘feelings’’? That he does not 
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feel just as he used to in regard of self-indulgence, unkindliness, or 
money? That his greeds are modified? Others, while “minding their 
own business,’ ought surely to see that he is “changed” or changing. 
Is it not paradoxical that a man, continually living by Christ’s life or at 
least reviving that life within himself, should not grow more Christ-like, 
even in his interior attitude of mind? Can Eternal Life be present 
within us and not express itself in (1) growth, and (2) appropriate ac- 
tion? To “go to the Sacraments” over and over again without any 
spiritual alteration taking place, seems to reduce them to the level of the 
Jewish ceremonies, which gave no life. 


Grace Necessarily Efficacious when Not Resisted 


Moreover, Grace is by divine necessity ‘‘efficacious’” unless we inter- 
pose an obstacle. When a sinner does effectively yield to Grace and 
change his soul-attitude to God, then indeed we can understand how 
there can be greater joy in heaven over such a one than over ninety- 
nine just persons against whom no moral criticism may be lodged, but 
who may be behaving thus irreproachably, if not from ‘prudential’ 
motives (‘‘I don’t want to be damned’’), at least from custom, or because 
for some temperaments it is definitely easier to be law-abiding than to 
break the rules. Thus, it is easier for me not to forge a cheque than to 
forge one. I shouldn’t know how to, and I don’t want to. And most 
sensitive or refined persons simply don’t like the idea of getting drunk. 
On the whole, we fear that for such people the words, ‘‘grace’”’ and “‘su- 
pernatural,’’ are mere abstractions. If they are so, at least part of the 
fault may lie with those who gave them their first lessons in the Faith. 

Our problem would then be: ‘‘How ought they to have been taught? 
How ought we to teach?’ We are certainly right in using Our Lord’s 
method: ‘‘With many such parables spoke He the word to them, 
according as they could hear’ (Mark, iv. 33). They certainly could not 
begin with the ultimate abstract definitions, let alone with fine-drawn 
distinctions, nor even unusual words. The most important words in 
this matter have got distorted in our language: “grace” practically 
means ‘‘gracefulness”; ‘“‘supernatural” constantly is applied to ghosts, 
and can even mean no more than ‘‘very’—‘“he ran supernaturally 
fast.’”’ And Charity has been deadened into the giving of coins; and 
Sacrifice into ‘our doing without something’’—‘‘I made great sacrifices 
for your education”—and by no means is normally related to God. 
Hence, we shall not begin with words, not even with that word “‘life,”’ 
which is so attractive a one for the grouping of the doctrines of Grace 
around. 

But before we have finished, we hope to have introduced all the 
substance of the thesis on Grace which we studied in theology and on 
which we were examined. They lie before us. We can but ask the 
special help of God not to fail too badly in this attempt. 














Communications from Our Readers 


A Common Understanding 


Rev. Editors: 


In the year 1932, a saintly old priest of the Catholic Church instructed 
me in the Catholic Faith. He was transferred to another parish shortly 
after my baptism. During our few months of acquaintance, he was 
the wise and kind teacher, and I the pupil. All our conversations re- 
lated to Catholic faith and doctrine, of which I was so woefully ignorant. 

In the year 1937, this priest happened to read a magazine article of 
mine. In this particular article, I had tried to set forth the truth 
as to how Protestants regard the Catholic Church, and the actual work- 
ings of the average Protestant mind concerning religion. I was a 
Protestant for forty-four years, and I should know. This priest- 
instructor of mine wrote me a letter something like this: “If I had only 
known how Protestants really feel, it would have changed my whole 
attitude towards them, in the past. I would have been more zealous.” 

This priest was old in years. He was a secular priest; had been in 
active parish work for probably forty years. Can it be that many other 
priests would have said the same? Is the average Protestant mind not 
quite understood by Catholic priests? 

I could write a lengthy book in attempting to explain in detail the 
religious thinking of modern Protestants. They stand alone, each man 
for himself. There is no respect for religious authority. They know of 
no religious authority worth respecting. They have little knowledge 
of religion, correct or incorrect. The youngest child in a parochial 
school can answer questions about religion that would perplex the aver- 
age Protestant Sunday School superintendent—simple, obvious ques- 
tions about which there could not be any argument whatever. They 
have honest ideas, which would be absurd if they were not so pitiful. 
For instance, a very intelligent man of my acquaintance sincerely be- 
lieves that the priests of the Jewish synagogue, mentioned many times in 
the Gospels, were all Catholic priests. ‘“‘Those old (Catholic) priests,”’ 
he maintained, ‘‘crucified Christ!’ 

It may be that this lack of a common understanding is one of the 
reasons for the almost shameful showing of Catholics in the United 
States in the matter of conversions. Reliable figures are that only about 
60,000 converts were received into the Catholic Church in 1936. Some- 
thing like two converts per priest, for the entire year. 

The lack of understanding appears in both the written and spoken 
message to non-Catholics. I persuaded two Protestants to attend a 
mission with me one evening. The mission priest delivered a wonderful 
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sermon—for Catholics to hear. But he never said a word about the 
one thing that was keeping my two friends from even investigating the 
Catholic Church. This one thing is keeping thousands from investigat- 
ing to-day. Itis just this one question: ‘“Why does the Catholic Church 
allow bad Catholics to come to Church and associate with the good 
Catholics?” 

Please, mission priests, discuss this in your next sermon to non- 
Catholics. I am a Catholic; I know the reason, but non-Catholics do 
not. Simple little things like this are what interests the non-Catholic. 
There are many other very simple little things to tell them. 

And the written word! I have on hand many Catholic books and 
magazines, given or sent me by kind friends. I havea golden opportunity 
to spread my new Faith among non-Catholics, for I am the only Catholic 
among hundreds of relatives and old-time friends. But, among all 
these books and magazines, it is very seldom that I find anything suit- 
able to give my non-Catholic friends. The reason? They all seem to 
be written in what might be termed the Catholic language, for Catholics 
alone to read and understand. 

Last winter I sat in the study of another priest one evening. This 
priest was a Religious, a very learned man. He was an instructor 
in one of the largest seminaries in the United States, a very gifted speaker 
and a writer of note on religious subjects. In the course of conversa- 
tion, I told him that it seemed to me that Catholics and non-Catholics did 
not speak the same language at all, when they talked about religion. 
Particularly in the meaning of words used. The non-Catholic did not 
know what the Catholic was talking about, and vice versa. The priest 
opened his eyes in amazement, and asked me for many details and illus- 
trations. 

“Do you know,” said he, “I believe you are correct, but I never 
thought of it before.” 

I do not think there would be any loss of dignity or sacrifice of prin- 
ciple if Catholics were to speak or write in the language of the listener or 
reader. The very first Gift bestowed by the Holy Ghost upon the 
Apostles at Pentecost was the power to speak in different languages. 
No matter how vital a message may be, the man who listens must be 
able to understand the meaning of the words, if he is to get any message 
at all. 

There are so very many words that I wish might be entirely omitted 
in talking or writing about Catholicity to non-Catholics. There is 
time enough for them to learn them later in a course of instructions. 
The words mean nothing whatsoever to non-Catholics—such words as 
creed, theology, sacrament, spiritual, dogma, charitable, free will, 
original sin, and so on. 

But all non-Catholics know what friendship means: they all under- 
stand the word—love 


A. W. CoLe. 
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Preaching ‘‘The Mass’”’ 


Rev. Editors: 


During the past ten years that I have worked with study groups, I 
have found that women were interested in studying ‘‘The Mass,” but, 
during the past year, I have found a change of trend—they say “we 
want sermons on ‘The Mass.’ ” 

A few days ago the secretary of one of our distinguished Catholic 
writers said to me: ‘From the time I have been so high (indicating 
about three feet!) I have been in Catholic schools, but I have been taught 
so very little about ‘The Mass.’ I wish we had sermons on ‘The Mass.’ ” 
Then she confided “‘how I wish I knew how to use a Missal.” 

I recall with an ache of the heart the trembling mother who came to 
tell me of her son in Rome and his sudden last-minute decision not to be 
ordained because he felt himself unsuited for this great calling. I still 
see her agonized face—but what to me was her tragedy were her closing 
words: “I do not know what the Mass is about.’”” Truly she could 
send him her love—but what words could she say to a son wavering on 
the altar steps that would make him want to bring the Body and Blood of 
Christ to a spiritually famished mankind. 

College graduates, proud of their degrees, are ashamed of their lack 
of knowledge of the Mass, so they tell me. When you look around the 
church, the poorer class has brought a prayer book, but those better 
educated do not seem to find in prayer books the food they want. They 
either say the Rosary or just look bored, and I am sure many of them 
would use a Missal if they thought they could handle one. 

Please pardon me if I inject the personal note—but during my nine- 
teen years of faithful attendance, as a convert, in the Catholic Church, 
I have never heard a sermon preached on ‘‘The Mass.” Ihave read and 
studied it—saw motion pictures of it—but never heard a priest preach 
about it. 

Will you kindly print my letter, with an appeal to our beloved clergy 
to heed this cry from their people, because I have heard it from so many 
quarters, and, sadly, it seems to be accompanied by a fatalistic idea that 
they will never hear such sermons? 

EVELYN M. ADELMAN. 








Book BRebiews 


Sorrow Built a Bridge.“—Mrs. Bur- 


ton has given us a fascinating book. It 
reads like a novel—vivid, full of action 
and human interest, absorbing through- 
out. It is surprising how the author, 
gathering her materials from many 
sources (from letters and correspondence 
of friends and relatives of the Haw- 
thorne family, from published works and 
traditions, from records of all sorts, from 
near and far), has selected from sub- 
stance and detail the points necessary for 
her narrative, and has skillfully woven 
them all into one smooth and polished 
piece of charming literature. She en- 
ables the reader to see and hear persons 
and to picture places and objects as if 
actually present. 

Of course, the writer of this biography 
had an unusual subject to treat, a subject 
surrounded on every side by distin- 
guished associations and a select com- 
pany. No one who had sprung from 
Nathaniel and Mrs. Hawthorne could be 
ordinary or receive ordinary considera- 
tion. Merely to have been a child of 
such parents would be enough to set one 
apart; and for one of such origin not to 
have been extraordinary would be a 
thing to wonder at. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was not only the 
most gifted man of letters that has so 
far appeared in America, but he possessed 
all-round qualities of character which 
were in perfect proportion to his superb 
literary endowments. Nobility of heart 
and soul, moral purity and elevation, 
were as instinctive and natural to him 
as were the artistic grace and genius 
which produced ‘The Scarlet Letter’ 
and ‘“‘The Marble Faun.” Strong, just 
and upright; prudent, temperate, re- 
fined; a compassionate lover of his fel- 
low-man and a firm believer in a super- 


1 Sorrow Built a Bridge. A Daughter 
of Hawthorne. By Katherine Burton. 
(Longmans Green & Co., New York 
City). 
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intending and kindly Providence, Mr. 
Hawthorne was the sort of human ma 
terial out of which great personality 
emerges and extraordinary creations 
arise. 

Nor was the woman Hawthorne se- 
lected for his life-companion and the 
mother of his children less distinctly 
favored by nature as to all the gifts and 
graces that befit and equip a noble and 
lovely lady. She it was who could see 
and perceive, with that refined sensitive- 
ness that becomes her sex, the delicate 
traces of beauty and grandeur which 
stream the universe, while observing and 
keenly feeling at the same time the deg- 
radations and miseries to which human- 
ity can descend and fall. Everything 
she did and saw and heard, spoke or sug- 
gested to her something of mercy, love, 
kindness, God, the Heavenly Father 
from whom all things have come and to 
whom we must all return. Like her 
husband, she also had received a polished 
education. They made a perfect couple, 
of similar lofty tastes, gifted alike in 
mind and heart, looking eye to eye out 
upon the present world, walking hand in 
hand the ways of a mortal life, with gaze 
ever fixed and determined by the distant 
scene and the view of an existence of per- 
fect harmony and beauty yet to be real- 
ized in a higher realm. Little wonder 
that theirs was a happy home, an abode 
which was the prelude and earnest of 
greater things to come. 

With such a background and such sur- 
roundings we can more easily understand 
and appreciate the person and work of 
Mother Alphonsa Rose Hawthorne Lath- 
rop. The factors which, short of the 
special help of God, largely if not entirely 
determine our earthly careers—namely, 
our particular nature, heredity, and en- 
vironment—were all in her favor. From 
them she had the natural foundation on 
which grace could erect an imposing su- 
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perstructure. And yet, from another 
point of view, the very delicacy and re- 
finement which were hers would seem to 
have constituted a severe obstacle to the 
loathsome work to which later, with un- 
faltering step and unabating energy, she 
dedicated and sacrificed her life and all 
her tastes and ambitions. And so it was 
in part. Asa child, a blooming girl, she 
instinctively shrank from the sight of 
disease and from all contact with sordid 
and broken humanity. Her natural 
tastes were for music, art, poetry, litera- 
ture; but deep down below these ten- 
dencies there was the heroic and sacri- 
ficial nature with which she had been 
born, which she had inherited so directly 
from a marvellous father and mother. 
It was this deeper nature that was even- 
tually to have its way. One time in 
conversation with the present writer 
she owned that she had a passion for 
writing in the form of fiction and poetry, 
a passion likewise for reading such litera- 
ture; so much so that, if she were to yield 
to her literary desires, they would con- 
sume all her energies. ‘For that rea- 
son,”’ she added, “I never allow myself 
even to think of these attractions any 
more, lest the work to which I have dedi- 
cated my life should suffer.’ 

In Mother Alphonsa were combined 
unusual and varied gifts, both of nature 
and of grace. She had a native strong 
compassion for the poor, she possessed a 
heart of overflowing natural generosity, 
she had a will that nothing could break 
or divert once it was made up, her sense 
of responsibility and devotion to duty 
was unfailing. But over and above all 
these natural qualities were the religious 
character and supernatural virtues which 
developed with her maturity and came 
to full bloom and fruitage with her en- 
trance into the Catholic Church. It 


was then, after this last event, that these 


two great forces of nature and of grace 
united to produce the valiant soul whose 
every action was thenceforth colored 
and charged with spiritual purpose and 
meaning. Though always very easy to 
meet and delightfully human in her ad- 
dress and manner, one could readily see 


from casual dealings with her that the 
spiritual view and motive dominated 
all her thoughts and works. 

On one occasion the directors of her 
institute complained that her financial 
account for the year showed so much 
money spent on the chapel and divine 
services. Relating the incident to this 
reviewer, she remarked that the direc- 
tors did not seem to understand that it 
was from the chapel and its services that 
the Sisters drew all their strength for 
their seemingly unbearable labors. And 
again when once asked how she could pro- 
vide so lavishly for the poor outcasts 
entrusted to her care and month by 
month meet such enormous expenses, 
since she relied entirely on free-will gifts 
of persons in nowise connected with her 
hospital, she replied: ‘‘I have conse- 
crated the entire work to the Sacred 
Heart, and if Our Lord is pleased with it 
and wants it to go on, He will provide for 
it.” And so it always was. She was 
rewarded according to her simple but ab- 
solute faith. The Father who feeds the 
sparrows and nourishes the lilies, to 
whom all creatures look for their food in 
due season and who cares for all, has 
never failed the Servants of Relief. 

It is known that Mother Alphonsa 
was somewhat severe in discipline with 
her Religious subjects. She was exacting 
in her demands for piety and work. 
Everything humanly possible must be 
done for the suffering poor who had come 
to her, and at the same time no religious 
duty or observance could be neglected. 
Her Religious must be prepared to give 
abundantly to others of their own spir- 
itual fullness. The work and the life 
were hard in the extreme, and the prepa- 
ration for them day by day must be cor- 
respondingly rigorous. But she never 
required of others more than she did her- 
self, nor so much. She set the pace 
and led the way in observance, prayer, 
meditation, service, labor, self-denial, 
and heroic sacrifice. Here again the 
character, first schooled in New England 
Puritanism and later developed in the 
fervor of Roman Catholicism, was mani- 
festing itself. 
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Viewed in her completeness Mother 
Alphonsa was a saint. She practised 
all the virtues in an extraordinary degree, 
and she founded and developed a work 
which none but a saint could accomplish. 
Only those who knew her well, who came 
to know and to feel her many trials and 
heart-breaking sorrows, and who were 
able to take the same high view of life, 
virtue and religion, of time and eternity, 
which she took, could ever hope to un- 
derstand and appreciate her. 

The saints of God often seem queer to 
the common run of people, and they 
are naturally not so easy to get along 
with. They live and move on higher 
levels, beyond the reach of the majority 
of human kind. At best, the rest of 
us—accustomed to at least a certain 
degree of ease, comfortable ways of liv- 
ing, beds of soft repose, plentiful tables, 
fine clothes, and pleasant diversions— 
can only hope to understand them in 
part and to see them from afar. They 
are not queer, but different from others; 
their view of life, their mode of living, 
their spiritual standards are all different. 
But they are at once the greatest serv- 
ants of God and of humanity. They 
turn the arid wastes of earth into flowing 
streams and flowering gardens. The 
fruits of their creations and their bene- 
factions are everywhere, and in no land 
more conspicuous than in our own Amer- 
ica. Among these elect souls Mother 
Alphonsa takes prominent rank, and 
we eagerly look forward to the day when 
her cause for beatification and canoniza- 
tion shall be introduced. Her place is 
among the saints, secure, high and lifted 
up, and the honors of the altar would 
seem her due. 

The Church and the public owe Mrs. 
Burton a debt of gratitude for this most 
entertaining and inspiring biography. 
The Spiritual Associates made no mis- 
take in selecting it as their book of the 
month. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D. 


The Historical Background of 
Philosophy.—Philosophical systems can 
be adequately understood only when 


studied in their historical setting, for 
even philosophy is conditioned on time 
and the result of a growth determined by 
many circumstances. The historical 
approach, though it can be overempha- 
sized, is therefore the most fruitful in the 
study of philosophy. The jejuneness of 
our philosophical manuals is precisely 
due to the exclusion of the historical 
outlook. We always see therein finished 
products, but never learn how these 
things have become. The history of 
philosophy should be regarded as an in- 
dispensable help to the proper evaluation 
of systematic philosophy. A_ great 
quickening of philosophical interest 
consequently may be expected of the 
works of Etienne Gilson and Maurice De 
Wulf, which constitute a happy combi- 
nation of history and philosophy. 
Professor De Wulf’s history of medi- 
eval philosophy is well known and has 
proved its usefulness.1 The present 
third English translation is made from 
the sixth French edition. For a time 
the treatment had become too systematic 
and forfeited something of its historical 
character. In the later edition the au- 
thor has relegated the synthetic studies 
to a separate chapter, thus returning to 
the original plan. Withal, he does not 
restrict himself to a record of bare facts 
but furnishes a critical appreciation in 
the light of Scholastic philosophy. The 
second volume deals with the thirteenth 
century in which Scholasticism reached 
the highest point of its development and 
which produced the various syntheses 
in which the thought of the age crys- 
tallized. These systems having a com- 
mon orientation, yet also marked by in- 
dividual characteristics, are set forth in 
their mutual relations and in reference to 
the cultural conditions of the times, for 
the philosophy of the Middle Ages was 
a living thing influencing life and in turn 
influenced by life. The student of 
philosophy will find in these pages the 


1 History of Medieval Philosophy. Vol. 
II. By Maurice De Wulf. Translated 
by Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. (Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York 
City). 
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richer details which impart color and full- 
ness to abstract concepts. In many 
cases the author has gone to the sources 
which gives to his work a unique dis- 
tinction. The bibliography is very 
complete and well arranged. As the repu- 
tation of the work has been thoroughly 
established, nothing further need be 
said, especially since the translation also 
is worthy of high praise. The work, 
however, remains incomplete until we 
have a third volume which treats of the 
decline of Scholastic speculation in the 
following century. 

Even philosophy reflects the person- 
ality of the philosopher. True, some 
systems are less personal than others but 
none can completely be dissociated from 
the mentality of its author. This we 
see strongly exemplified in the philosophy 
of St. Bonaventure.? A Scholastic he 
was in the genuine sense, but his specula- 
tion was nourished by deep and strong 
mystical undercurrents. Certainly, there 
are striking contrasts between St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure, but on ac- 
count of a common basic inspiration they 
do not turn into open contradictions. 
Dr. Gilson duly emphasizes the diver- 
gencies of the two systems, but he also 
takes great pains in showing that in 
spite of them their philosophical views 
are complementary. This most likely is 
true, for no human mind is capable of 
conceiving and expressing the total 
reality. Every system will miss some- 
thing. No formula can catch the entire 
truth. The Aristotelian tradition must 
be eked out by Augustinianism if we 
wish to have a well-rounded and a fully 
proportioned world-view. We are glad 
to see, therefore, that St. Bonaventure, 
the chief exponent of Augustinianism, is 
coming into his own. Scholasticism will 
be thus enriched. We are beginning 
to realize that mysticism lies at the bot- 
tom of all thinking, and that faith is the 
only safeguard of speculative thought. 
In some sense, though not in a fideistic 


2 The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure. 
By Etienne Gilson. Translated by Dom 
Illtyd Trethowan & F. J. Sheed (Sheed 
& Ward, New York City). 


construction, faith is the key to knowl- 
edge. Without adopting a shallow rela- 
tivism, we may assert that there is room 
for different points of view and different 
manners of approach in our search for 
the truth. The Franciscan tradition, 
culminating in the philosophy of the 
Seraphic Doctor, will always appeal to 
certain minds; and since after all it 
leads to the same conclusions as those 
embodied in Thomistic philosophy, it 
brings no discord into Scholasticism. 
Possibly even, it has a greater affinity to 
and attraction for the modern mind. 
Be this as it may, Dr. Gilson’s study of 
St. Bonaventure will delight the heart 
of every philosopher. The translation 
on the whole is very readable. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Catholic Action in Theory and 
Practice.—In the recent past it seems 
that organization has been overstressed 
to the detriment of the personal element. 
It is the purpose of Catholic Action to 
correct this overemphasis and to reas- 
sert the pivotal importance of the per- 
sonal factor. It is still the individual 
that counts, and hence Catholic Action 
insists first of all on personal sanctifica- 
tion. We are beginning to realize more 
and more that what is required for the 
regeneration of the world is the self- 
reformation of each individual. Maybe 
this has been overlooked because it is 
somewhat uncomfortable. To be ef- 
fective, however, Catholic Action must 
be applied to the individual, and that by 
himself. If we keep on applying the 
ideals of Christian life to others, we will 
get nowhere. We have before us three 
books which try to make us take Catho- 
lic Action seriously and personally. 

Father Crofts treats the subject sys- 
tematically, and goes very thoroughly 
into the matter.! With many the sub- 
ject still remains in a state of confusion, 
though they use the name very glibly. 
But even those who have given thought 


1 Catholic Social Action. Principles, 
Purpose and Practice. By A. M. Crofts, 
O.P. (B. Herder Book Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.). 
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to the matter and attained to a measure 
of understanding, will welcome further 
clarification. Rightly the author goes 
to the authentic sources to study the 
precise nature, the aim and the means of 
Catholic Action, and these of course are 
the Papal documents pertaining to the 
subject. Too many have read their own 
ideas into Catholic Action and so dis- 
torted its original scope. We may, how- 
ever, safely accept the author’s inter- 
pretation, since he has painstakingly 
tried to catch the true sense of the perti- 
nent documents. More particularly, he 
deals with the social phase of Catholic 
Action. The book supplies ample mat- 
ter for lectures, and will excellently serve 
as a manual in study circles. 

Justice is a very difficult virtue, but 
interracial justice will have to face al- 
most unsurmountable obstacles.2. Race 
prejudice is a thing deeply rooted in the 
heart of man, and even if the mind ac- 
cepts the demands of race equality, the 
feelings rebel. The author makes a 
strong plea for justice to the negro, 
and bases his arguments on a sound 
philosophy. It is plain that the negro 
has suffered much injustice among us, 
and is still laboring under many un- 
fair restrictions. A serious problem is 
arising in connection with our colored 
population. At least it is auspicious 
that we are becoming aware of the 
situation. Father LaFarge’s book is a 
valuable contribution towards the solu- 
tion of a problem which, if it is not settled 
in a spirit of fairness, will prove disas- 
trous to our country. 

Father Murphy writes a stirring appeal 
for justice to the negro in the form of a 
story. Though it is a story with a pur- 
pose, it is quite readable and interesting. 
The main obstacles to interracial justice 
are emotional. It is this emotional re- 
sistance which the story seeks to remove 
by showing us the inhumanities to which 


2 Interracial Justice. A Study of the 
Catholic Doctrine of Race Relations. By 
John LaFarge, S.J. (America Press, New 
York City). 

3 The Tenth Man. By Edward F. 
Murphy (The Dolphin Press, Philadel- 
phia). 


our present policies lead. Injustice in 
the concrete has a very ugly face. Well, 
we see our injustice here in its real hid- 
eousness. May everyone who believes 
in the brotherhood of man read this 
story! It will make him look on the 
negro with different eyes. 


Ascetical Literature.—Priests have 
doubtless noticed the time-consuming de- 
vices arranged by the retreat-master, in 
the annual clerical retreats, for the Holy 
Hour devotion which practically ends the 
retreat. There are slight conferences, 
brief meditations, interlarded with sing- 
ing of the Pater Noster and a Preface in 
plain song. It would seem that time 
hangs heavy on the soul. When the 
priest passes such an hour alone, what 
devices shall he select? There is litera- 
ture designed especially for him, how- 
ever; but Father Reany’s volume! 
divides the hour into five sections (In- 
troduction, Adoration, Thanksgiving, 
Reparation, Supplication) on various 
topics dealing with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, each topic being prefaced with an 
explanatory Introduction. The volume 
provides twenty-two such topics for as 
many separate hours. The treatment is 
available (as the title notes) for people 
as well as priest—and thus both priest 
and congregation can profit together 
from the Holy Hour. An admirable 
Foreword prefaces the volume. 

Monsignor Kerby’s papers contributed 
to The Ecclesiastical Review now appear 
in two volumes of similar format and 
binding. One of the volumes, ‘‘Proph- 
ets of the Better Hope,” is a reprint; 
the other, ‘‘The Considerate Priest,” 
comprises others of the papers, now 
edited (Msgr. Kerby having died) by 


1 Eucharistic Hours for Priests and 
People. By Rev. William Reany, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Creation of the Human 
Soul,” “A Champion of the Church,” 
etc. (P. J. Kenedy & Son, New York 
City, 296 pp.). 

2 Prophets of the Better Hope, and The 
Considerate Priest. By William J. Kerby, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (The Dolphin Press, 


Philadelphia, 263 pp. and 236 pp. re- 
spectively). 
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“E.J.G.” Msgr. Kerby’s distinguished 
style and practical outlook on the priest’s 
problems make both volumes a most de- 
sirable addition to every priest’s library. 

As interesting as a story is the biog- 
raphy of Blessed Joseph Pignatelli, 
S.J.,3 which illustrates how finely the 
career of one great soul can alter history 
and make vain the prognostications of 
the enemies of Christ. This volume was 
excellently conceived and most happily 
brought into being. 

English-speaking priests will be de- 
lighted by the publication of still an- 
other book, well translated and well 
edited, of the Very Rev. Tihamer Toth,‘ 
whose previous volumes illustrated his 
happy capacity for making his themes 
highly interesting as well as spiritually 
instructive; for he exemplified admir- 
ably the art of homiletic illustration. 
The present volume on The Great Re- 
deemer can be cordially recommended to 
preachers. 

The ‘‘Five-Minute Sermons’”’ of Father 
Ross have now attained to a Fourth 
Series® in the same format and binding. 
His clear, though brief, expositions of 
Catholic doctrine are too well known to 
demand comment here. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


3 Blessed Joseph Pignatelli (of the 
Society of Jesus): A Great Leader in a 
Great Crisis. By Monsignor D. A. 
Hanly, P. A. (Benziger Bros., New York 
City, 281 pp.). 

4 The Great Redeemer: A Course of 
Sermons on the Passion and Death of 





Christ. By Very Rev. Tihamer Toth, 
Professor, University of Budapest. 
Translated by V. G. Agotai. Edited by 


Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. (B. 


Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
305 pp.). 
5 Five-Minute Sermons: Short Talks 


on Life’s Problems. Fourth Series. By 
Rev. J. Elliott Ross (B. Herder Book 
Co., 170 pp.). 


Devotional.—It is a pleasure to wel- 
come such a work as “‘Catholic Life and 
Action”? by Hieronymus Jaegen.! This 

1 Authorized Translation from the 
Fifth Enlarged Edition by Berchmans 


Bittle, O.M.Cap. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee). 





saintly layman points the way to true 
holiness, and this he does with a masterly 
hand. He follows in general the purga- 
tive, illuminative, and unitive states, 
showing the remedies to be used against 
sin and how to acquire virtue. He gives 
excellent general principles for the spir- 
itual combat and for the increase of di- 
vine love in the soul. Even some high 
matters of mystical theology are touched 
upon. The book is really an autobiog- 
raphy, and it is consoling to know that a 
modern layman has thus not only corre- 
sponded with grace, but has been able to 
explain the entire matter of the spiritual 
life in such clear and facile language. 
The book will be a great help in study 
clubs and parish societies for fostering 
genuine piety amongst our people. Fr. 
Bittle has given us a very readable Eng- 
lish translation, which in its simplicity 
and choice of words has a charm that 
harks back to the original German. 

Dr. Zychlinski has written a short but 
very handy book? on the spiritual life. 
The great fundamentals of the various 
stages are presented in concise chapters. 
Such a book is not only fine reading mat- 
ter, but it will be a help to priests in pre- 
paring conferences for retreats. 

Three small meditation books* show 
patient work and will prove helpful es- 
pecially to young students and novices. 
These books make fine gifts. 

The main theme of Fr. Dolan’s new 
book of conferences on the Little Flower 
is an explanation of her intercessory 
power.‘ Ten discourses, all very clear 
and practical, will prove a help to priests 
preparing sermons on the Little Flower. 
Cu1HBERTGUMBINGER,O.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 





2 The Heavenly Wisdom of the Saints. 
By Rev. Alexander Zychlinski, D.D. 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N 


ee 

3 With Heart and Mind. By Sister 
Helen Madeleine—Joseph The Just. 
By A Sister of St. Joseph.—Grace of the 
Way. By Sister Monica, Ph.D. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York City). 

4 Roses Fall Where Rivers Meet. By 
Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. (Carmelite 
Englewood, N. J., and Chicago, 
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Two Historical Portraits.—If a rea- 
son were asked why two so very different 
historical figures as Leo XIII and Martin 
Luther are here brought together, it 
might be found in the fact that it was 
Leo XIII who reversed the trend to secu- 
larism which had its main source in 
the Reformation. With Leo the Church 
again entered into world affairs, towards 
which she had since the great division of 
Christendom mostly assumed a negative 
attitude. 

Both of these portraits are drawn with 
remarkable fairness, and give a better 
understanding of thetwopersonalities and 
their times than many bulkier and more 
pretentious volumes. Catholics have no 
cause to complain of the manner in which 
the non-Catholic writer deals with the 
great Pope, and Protestants have favor- 
ably commented on the freedom from 
prejudice manifest in this Catholic bio- 
graphy of the author of the Reformation. 

The book on Leo XIII is not so much 
concerned with details of his life as with 
his ecclesiastical policies.1 The cleavage 
between the Church and the world had 
become a wide chasm that apparently 
could not be bridged over. It seemed 
that every act of the Church such as the 
declaration of the Papal infallibility and 
the promulgation of the Syllabus of 
modern errors, served only to widen the 
existing gulf and to render reconcilia- 
tion utterly impossible. Leo changed 
the complexion of things. He again 
brought to bear the spiritual forces of 
the Church on the development of world 
affairs, and secured for the Papacy a 
position of honor and influence in secular 
life. The great Pope was thoroughly 
familiar with the intellectual currents of 
his age and well prepared to meet them. 
He unlocked the vast treasures of the 
Catholic inheritance for the benefit of his 
contemporaries, and found respectful 
hearing. Since his days the Church has 
again become an active factor in shaping 





1 Leo XIII and Our Times. 
the Church-Power in the World. By 
René Fulop-Miller. Translated by Con- 
rad M. R. Bonaxina (Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York City). 


Might of 


world policies. A new day has dawned 
forthe Church. The story of the mighty 
achievements of the great Pope unfolds 
before the reader like a fascinating pano- 
rama. It will unfailingly interest the 
philosopher, the student of social science, 
the historian, and the general observer 
of human affairs. It furnishes the key 
for the right appreciation of the position 
of the Church in our days. 

A character of history can be properly 
understood only when drawn against the 
background of his age. Conditions of 
time and place explain many things 
which otherwise would remain incom- 
prehensible. Mr. Clayton, therefore, 
has done well to give us such a full and 
detailed description of the stage on which 
Luther played his réle.2 The person- 
ality of the Reformer taken by itself does 
not explain the success of the movement; 
it may even be put down as a subsidiary 
factor. Still, it is neither unimportant 
nor uninteresting to get some intimate 
glimpses of the man who occasioned such 
a terrible upheaval. This natural curi- 
osity is gratified by the colorful sketches 
which the author gives us of Luther’s 
personal life. Thus we are enabled to 
understand the man, his unbalanced 
emotions, his morbid sentimentality, 
his impulsiveness, and his pride. We 
can predict the effect which the impact of 
the events of his time would produce in 
such a character, because every historical 
figure in part moves of its own volition 
and in part is pushed by circumstances. 
All this the author tells us with great 
charm, The special merit of the book 
seems to consist in this, that it holds up 
to our times a glass in which we can com- 
pare certain features marking our age 
with corresponding features of the age of 
Luther. If we carefully look into this 
mirror and do not make the futile at- 
tempt of glossing over what cannot be 
glossed over, we canlearn muchfrom these 
times. And that is the true function of 
history—not only to look backward but 
tolookahead. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





2 Luther and His Work. By Joseph 
Clayton, F.R.Hist.S. (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 











Church and School Management 
Naturalism Invades America 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


We come now to consider the infiltration of naturalism into 
American thought and educational theory. In our attempt to 
summarize the dissertation of Doctor O’Connell, ‘‘Naturalism in 
American Education,” we can give but a sketchy account of a 
process that enables the student to understand the present plight 
of American education. Modern theories of education are 
founded upon modern conceptions of life, which Eucken, Foerster, 
Kidd, Chesterton and others describe as a tower of Babel. Itisa 
fundamental law of education that every system is based on a 
philosophy of life. Modern theories of education are defective 
in this, that they lack a clear ideal, well defined and universally 
esteemed. There is much prattle about reform in education. 

“Educational reform,”’ says Eucken, “‘is the catchword, but we 
have no philosophy of education that is based upon a securely 
established conviction concerning life as a whole, and we trouble 
ourselves very little to obtain one. We wish to improve educa- 
tion, and yet we have not come to an understanding with regard 
to its ideals, its possibility, and its conditions. Education must 
be fundamentally different in character, according as man is re- 
garded as a particular and exclusively individual being, or as a 
being in whom a new and universal life seems to emerge; accord- 
ing as he is only an elevated being of nature or in the highest de- 
gree possible a spiritual being; according as the higher proceeds 
from the lower gradually and surely after the manner of organic 
growth, or we must find a new starting point and accomplish a 
revolution.” 

It is surprising to find a naturalistic educator like G. Stanley 
Hall perceiving the defects of modern theories and finding a word 
of praise for the Catholic Church, from whose egis and domination 
the naturalistic movement has attempted to escape. “These 
are educational Dark Ages,” writes Hall, ‘‘and we have no idea of 
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our decadence. ... The special methods of this vast and vener- 
able institution [the Church] should be studied by every social 
worker and teacher, . . . for, though it may be often a little bit 
behind in hygiene and the applications of science, in nearly all 
other respects it has very much more to teach than to learn from 
those outside its pale.” May we not conclude with DeHovre 
that modern education needs a ‘‘conservative revolution,” a 
renaissance, that is to be attained only by a re-baptism in that 
eternal fountain of youth, the educational philosophy of the 
Catholic Church? 

O’Connell tells us that the New World from Colonial times until 
the days of Emerson was the natural haven of the dominant Euro- 
pean philosophies. These philosophies affected both politics and 
education. There was an intellectual and political transition 
from the absolutism of theocracy to the freedom of democracy, 
from Puritanism to Deism and free-thinking. “In the seven- 
teenth century,”’ writes Woodbridge Riley, ‘‘we find men’s in- 
terest chiefly centered about God. In the eighteenth century 
that interest is twofold: it concerns itself with nature, as well as 
with God. In the nineteenth century the interest has transferred 
itself mainly to nature.’’ This philosophical and political transi- 
tion affected the field of educational thought, and was there 
gradually reduced to practice. 

The early Colonial settlers were deeply imbued with religion 
and a philosophy of life flowing from it. The prevalent faith of 
the colonists was Calvinism; all professed a definite religious be- 
lief. American education in its inception aimed to make good 
Christians rather than good citizens. In this atmosphere natural- 
ism could gain no foothold. A definite revolution in religious 
thought must precede this revolutionary movement in education. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, the change in religious 
thinking in America had become quite marked. Cubberley notes 
a change in attitude towards the old problem of personal salvation 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Many factors helped 
to weaken the hold on the people of the old religious doctrines— 
frontier conditions, the gradual rise of a civil as opposed to a re- 
ligious form of town government, the rising interests in trade and 
shipping, the beginnings of the breakdown of the old aristocratic 
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traditions and customs transplanted from Europe, the rising in- 
dividualism in both Europe and America. The old religious fer- 
vor and intolerance were passing. The Puritan monopoly in New 
England was broken, as was also that of the Anglican faith in the 
central Colonies. New secular interests began to take the place 
of religion as the chief topic of thought and conversation, and 
secular books began to dispute the earlier predominance of the 
Bible. 

By 1750 the actual conditions of living had prepared a large 
part of the population to welcome the doctrines of the French 
Enlightenment and the theories that were inherent in the French 
Revolution. The philosophy of democracy with its slogan of 
equality, freedom and fraternity found a fertile soil. Arminian- 
ism and Deism or free-thought challenged theocratic Calvinism. 
The ideas of Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, and Locke stimulated the 
questioning and critical attitude of the time. Deism was an im- 
portation from England. Americans visiting in France brought 
back the rationalism that was characteristic of French thought in 
this period. This movement effected a gradual withdrawal from 
supernatural revealed religion to natural religion, rationalism, 
and skepticism. It was a reaction against the gloomy doctrine 
of predestination. Philosophy became independent of theology, 
and the tone of religious life diminished to a considerable degree. 

Skepticism, atheism, and materialism were rife in the colleges. 
English, French and Scotch writings tore the rising generation 
away from a belief in supernaturalism and revelation. Dr. 
O’Connell quotes Riley: ‘Materialism in America was an or- 
derly reproduction of the European movement—deriving its 
mechanical notions from Newton, its psychological from Hobbes, 
its physical from Hartley and Darwin, and, as the last step in the 
historic succession, approaching the sensualistic philosophy of 
the French schools. Nevertheless, besides these larger historical 
connections, American materialism had a double national sig- 
nificance: first, as a form of naturalism and in marked contrast 
to the austere idealism of the North, it prevailed in sections other 
than New England, Philadelphia being its radiating center and 
the South the chief sphere of influence; secondly, as a scientific 
movement, it was not the clergy but the medical profession which 
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sought to reduce mental activities to a physiology of the nerves 
and to combine therewith the study of pathology and of the psy- 
chology of infants and of animals.’”’ This development affected 
the colleges of America. The liberalistic trend was evident at 
Harvard by the beginning of the eighteenth century. Deism 
brought about a toleration of all sects in the various colleges. 
Governor Bellemont refused to accept a bill containing a clause 
restricting the right to hold office in the college (Harvard) to cer- 
tain sectarians. Of the ten colleges founded prior to 1776, nine 
avowed sectarian principles; only Franklin’s Academy at Phila- 
delphia was non-sectarian. In the two decades after 1776, only 
four of fourteen colleges then founded were sectarian. The books 
of the early colleges afforded numberless signs of colonial free- 
thinking. 

There had been no religious services at Cambridge for some 
years previous to the arrival of Dr. Thomas Coke on December 5, 
1784. At Yale in 1795 the college was “‘in a most ungodly state. 
The college church was almost extinct. Most of the students 
were skeptical.... They called each other Voltaire, Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, etc.’’ Columbia embraced deism under the leader- 
ship of Samuel Johnson and William Livingston. Griswold, 
writing in 1864, says that atheists were ‘comparatively much 
more numerous and more dignified in talents and positions’’ in 
Washington’s day than since then. Thomas Paine and Thomas 
Jefferson were noted apostles of the free-thought that was rapidly 
becoming prevalent. 

Benjamin Franklin was a deist and free-thinker. This re- 
markable American, who was to become the greatest diplomat and 
scientist of his day in the New World, was forced because of his 
radical opinions to leave Boston when he was but seventeen years 
of age. In France he was considered a naturalistic philosopher. 
The catalogue of his Library Company had the largest collection 
of rationalistic literature in the country at that time. Through 
his influence the University of Pennsylvania bestowed an honor- 
ary degree even upon Thomas Paine. Through his leadership 
Philadelphia became noted for naturalistic scientific spirit. 

Another great American whose name is inseparably linked with 
the philosophical trend of the times, is Thomas Jefferson. His 
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views coincided with those of Franklin. Jefferson was one of the 
best educated men of his time. In his twentieth year he could 
read Latin, French, and Greek fluently; he knew also Spanish, 
Italian, and Anglo-Saxon. We know that he was thoroughly 
familiar with higher mathematics and chemistry. In 1767, after 
five years of law, he was admitted to the bar. A little later we 
find him in France for five years as an American minister. There 
he met many of the Encyclopedists and was influenced by the 
doctrines of the French Revolution. He incorporated French 
ideas on education in the University of Virginia. This university 
owes the agnostic naturalism that prevailed there for many years 
to the influence of Jefferson. He insisted that religion should be 
excluded from the university. 

French and English liberalistic naturalism exerted much in- 
fluence on the educational theorizing of this formative period of 
the American Republic. The writings of Locke carried great 
influence. American colleges looked to him as an authority. 
Many doctrines of Locke and other English writers came to 
America through the French thinkers. Washington, Jefferson 
and Franklin learned much from the French philosophers. In 
many cases these Frenchmen were merely disseminating doctrines 
that had their origin in England. A natural American prejudice 
against England made the American mind more receptive of 
French thought. Monroe tells us that the doctrines of Rous- 
seau’s ‘Social Contract,” introduced into America by Price and 
Paine, made their way into the Declaration of Independence and 
the American Constitution. The nationally self-conscious Colo- 
nies were very much impressed by Rousseau’s slogan: ‘‘Man is 
born free, and yet is universally enslaved.”” We must, however, 
note with VanBecelaire that French radical influence in the Ameri- 
can Revolution was comparatively small, and that Otis in 1761 
had anticipated Rousseau’s “Social Contract,” published in 
1762. Historians differ on the degree of influence. Hayes, in 
“A Political and Social History of Modern Europe,” holds that 
the philosophy underlying the Declaration of Independence was 
that of the radical thinkers of the time, the same philosophy that 
later inspired the French Revolution. Beard had this to say of 
the Constitution: ‘Its preamble did not invoke the blessings 
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of Almighty God or announce any interest in promoting the propa- 
ganda of religion. Instead, it declared purposes that were earthly 
and in keeping with the progressive trend of the age—‘to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, etc.’ ’’ Beard notes also 
that President Washington permitted it to be said that ‘‘the 
government of the United States is not in any sense founded upon 
the Christian religion.” 

The period of marked French influence in American thought 
extended from 1760 to 1820. The prolific writers and pamphlet- 
eers of the period in France had adapted English thought to 
suit their own particular needs. American leaders imbibed this 
French philosophy, oblivious of its English origin, and carried it 
back to America. Paine, Franklin, Jefferson, Rush, Cooper, and 
other leaders of the American Revolution were thus imbued with 
naturalism. The vogue of Rousseau in America is easily under- 
stood. Locke was Rousseau’s inspiration; the books of Locke 
were widely read in America. Once accepted among the orthodox 
leaders, Locke became the oracle of wisdom in American colleges. 
The writings of Locke led the leading minds of American into 
deism. His political influence was greater than that of Rous- 
seau; we have just seen that Otis anticipated many of the ideas 
of the ‘Social Contract.” 

The spirit of Rousseau is evident in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Hudson says that “in places his very accent is un- 
mistakable.” The formulas of the Declaration were largely 
drawn from Rousseau; “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’’ for every citizen, is his very language. There is no doubt 
of his influence upon religion. His books were in great demand. 
They were advertised for sale in the Colonial press, a very good 
index of the taste of the reading public. Paine, who with Price 
introduced Rousseau’s theory into America, became the great 
popularizer of French naturalism between 1774 and 1800. This 
liberal philosophy demanded some social instrument whereby it 
could become a permanent part in determining the thought in the 
new republic and in fashioning institutions in harmony with the 
principles of that philosophy. “Chief among the means sought,”’ 
writes Hansen, ‘‘was a system of national education that would 
promote such a national culture as would be an expression of these 
principles.”’ 
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Paine was a most trenchant and influential writer. His “Age 
of Reason” (1794-95) popularized the deism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It conforms with Rousseau and the 
Encyclopedist tradition. Paine was not a Christian. To him 
the Bible is a book of lies and Revelation is detestable, but he 
believes in a Creator. In his philosophy reason takes the place 
of tradition and authority. The maxims, ‘“‘Follow Nature’ and 
“Investigate Truth Objectively,” sum up his philosophy. 

The intellectual leaders of the new Republic gave their attention 
to education as the instrument to ensure the new democracy. 
We are struck by the number of articles on the subject and their 
excellence. The American reader of to-day allows these articles 
and pamphlets to lie buried in the dust of libraries, but their in- 
fluence still lives in American educational theory. Washington, 
Jefferson, Rush, Noah Webster, Sullivan, Coram, Knox, and 
Smith gave serious thought to the problem. All agreed that 
there should be a national system of education, open to all and 
supported by general taxation. Such a system was as practicable 
as a national system of justice. They pleaded likewise for the 
scientific method in the curriculum. Obsolete customs and in- 
stitutions must be destroyed, scientific control substituted, else 
human progress is difficult. It now became the business of the 
nation to create an effective national system of education that 
would stimulate the greatest progress of civilization. 

The American Philosophical Society, founded in 1769, had 
helped to give America the philosophy of the Revolution. After 
the Revolution, under the leadership of Franklin, Rittenhouse 
and Jefferson, the Society became active in behalf of a system of 
education. Many French materialists and physiocrats were 
members, and French philosophy dominated the thought of the 
Society. Many members wrote essays on the best system of 
American education. The essays of Knox and Smith contended 
that American education should. be nationalistic and humani- 
tarian. Knox stood for separation of Church and State in educa- 
tion. He recommended the philosophy of Locke and Bacon for 
the courses of study in the state college. Science must replace 
superstition and prejudice; religious domination must be ex- 
cluded. Smith pleaded for a national system free from local, 
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racial and religious prejudices. He was an admirer of Rousseau ; 
Rousseau’s principles dominated his philosophy of education. 

Rush, Coram, and Sullivan published essays in which they pre- 
sented plans for a national system of education. All agreed that 
universal education was an essential for the people of the new 
Republic. They looked upon education as an almost omnipotent 
instrument for determining human conduct. They held a criti- 
cal attitude towards religion in advocating that the rule of reason 
be substituted for superstitious prejudice. The change in atti- 
tude of the renowned Noah Webster is noteworthy. ‘After 
1800,”’ writes Dr. O’Connell, ‘“‘he adopted a conservative attitude 
towards religious and political dogmas which was in marked con- 
trast with his previous experimental bent.”” In that year he had 
written to Priestley saying: ‘“The theories of Helvetius, Rous- 
seau,. . . and others, are founded on artificial reasoning, not on 
the nature of man, not on fact and experience.... There is a 
mean, which probably is the true point of freedom and national 
happiness.’”’ Webster notes also a reaction against the French 
reformers. Despite this reaction the stage had been set for the 
development of naturalism in thought and education in America. 

English and French naturalism gradually permeated educa- 
tional thought in America during the eighteenth century. Noted 
Americans formulated naturalistic theories of education on the 
basis that education was the exclusive function of the democratic 
State. A national system of education need not make that as- 
sumption; it is not made in England, in Canada. The growth of 
irreligion, rationalism, atheism, and materialism in the minds of 
the outstanding thinkers and leaders of the American transition 
period gave a definite impetus to naturalism in American educa- 
tion. 








